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LONG time ago there were no 
schools of any kind. All the educa- 
tion a child received he learned in 
’ the family or clan from everyday living. 
| But gradually there developed a person 
in the community who specialized in 
iteaching and centuries later a school 
| where education was centered. Today we 
| have in every community schools for edu- 
» eating boys and girls. But we are begin- 
' ning to realize that not all of education 
_ takes place in school. School teachers are 
not the only teachers. Psychologists tell 
us that learning begins at birth and con- 
tinues on through life. This means that 
there are five or six years of a child’s life 
—the first five or six years—when he is 
learning at home. Five or six years be- 
fore he comes to school—before a teacher 
sees him when he is learning rapidly. 
The beginnings of knowledge, the under- 
standing of this strange world; learning 
to take care of one’s self and one’s things; 
learning to like or dislike certain things 
or persons; learning how to get along 
with children or adults. All these and a 
host of other things are learned before a 
child comes to school. 





Parents and Progressive Schools* 


Lois HAYDEN MEEK 


Director, Child Development Institute, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City 


But even after a child goes to school all 
of his education does not take place there. 
The church, the community, the play- 
ground and the home are having impor- 
tant parts. Out of a total of 24 hours a 
day, a child is in school only about five 
hours. The other 19 hours he is dressing, 
toileting, eating, sleeping, playing, con- 
versing and taking his part in the family 
and community. Now all of these activi- 
ties are opportunities for learning, for 
building right habits of living with oth- 
ers, for getting many experiences with 
the child and adult world. When you 
realize also that the school sees the child 
only five days a week for only nine months 
a year it places the home and the com- 
munity in a most important place educa- 
tionally. In fact, some one has said that 
parents are really home teachers. 

Now because parents are really guides 
in the learning process of children, pro- 
gressive education is saying that there 
must be a closer relationship of those two 
important educational agencies—the home 
and the school. Most progressive schools 
believe that there must be an interchange 

*Radio Talk, 
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between teacher and parents if both are 
to do the best job for the growth and 
development of children. 

You will notice the use of the word 
interchange between parents and teachers. 
What, you may ask, have parents to give 
teachers? Progressive education says they 
have much. In the first place parents 
know the growth and development of 
their children from birth. They have had 
the vantage point of watching growth 
from the beginning. They know, too, 
something of the hereditary factors which 
are important in the child’s development. 
It is only from parents that teachers may 
learn the developmental history of the 
child: when he first walked and talked, 


appearance of the first tooth, illnesses he. 


has had during childhood, any unusual 
experiences such as frights or accidents. 
All of these are important facts for a 
teacher to know, for they are fundamental 
in determining the make-up of the child. 
Parents can give a picture of home sur- 
roundings and home atmosphere, of the 
personalities of the people in the home 
and of the resources of the home for play, 
for vacations, for reading, for excursions. 
Parents know the interests of children, 
their play habits outside of school, their 
playmates, their experiences during vaca- 
tions, likes and dislikes, problems of ad- 
justment—in short, parents can give bet- 
ter than anyone else a description of a 
child’s total personality and the funda- 
mental relationships of themselves to the 
child. 

This then in brief is the parents’ con- 
tribution to the teacher in this process of 
interchange: a picture of the child as a 
growing personality, as an individual dif- 
ferent from all others and consequently 
a challenge to the teacher to understand 
and to guide. 

And now, on the other hand, what has 
the teacher to give to the parent? She 
sees the child in a different setting from 
his home, among adults who are rela- 
tively strange, with children in larger 
groups. What has she to tell his parents? 
First of all she can tell them how the 





child behaves in the school, how he 
justs to strange adults, numbers of 
dren, school activities. She can tell hig 
special interests or his lack of them @ 
shown in school; his playmates at school; 


how well he leads and how well he fol 


lows. She can tell of his intellectual 
abilities, his academic successes and fail. 
ures, his attitude towards this aspect ¢ 


echool life. She knows his problems of ad- 
justment in school and can discuss with | 
his parents the most constructive plan for 


him: And, of course, it is only the school 
which can adequately discuss the resources 


of the school for education, its program’ 


and activities for child guidance. 

Thus the two agencies which know most 
about the child and are most concerned 
with his welfare can pool their knowledge 
and efforts. Neither school nor home can 
be adequate without a total picture of 
child life. 

The school is particularly handicapped: 


1. Because the child is in school such 


a relatively short time. 


2. Because teachers are changed often} 
(9 months being the usual time one, 


teacher is with a child) and tl | 


same parents are continually with 


‘  @ehildren from birth. 
3. The home has fewer children to deal 


with and consequently can know each | 


one better. 

4. The school sees children at best in a 
limited variety of situations, while 
parents have a much broader contact. 


The new conception of education em- 
phasizes the fact that progressive educa- 
tion is concerned with all aspects of child 
development: physical, social, emotional 
as well as mental. What a child is or does 
at any time depends upon all phases of 
development. A child is a living organ- 
ism and it is no more possible to separate 
his physical and emotional behavior from 
his mental behavior than it was possible 
for Shylock to get his pound of flesh 
without one drop of blood. Progressive 
education today is concerned with all faec- 
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tors that influence the total personality 
or character of a child and it can only 
gueceeed by bringing together the home 
and school in a united consistent pro- 
gram for child development. 

The question which arises is—How can 
this be done? How can school and home 
work out such a cooperative program? I 
want to make six suggestions—suggestions 
j.} which have come from progressive schools 
ith , in the United States, both public and pri- 
_] vate, where efforts are being made to 
bring home and school closer together. 


First, Provide contacts for parents and 
children with the school during preschool 
years. This can be done in several ways: 





“a (a) Through consultation of parents with 
ledge certain specialists on the school staff 

such as: physician, nurse, psychologist 
dey and kindergarten teacher. 


(b) 
ents may bring children for examination 
and consultation on such matters as 
health, diet, regime or behavior prob- 
lems. 

Through visits to the home from mem- 
bers of the school staff such as the vis- 
iting teacher, social worker, visiting 
nurse or kindergarten teacher, 
Through visits of parents to the school, 
especially to the kindergarten. 

And lastly by the organization within 
the school of a nursery school or play 
groups for 2 and 3 year old children 
for all or part of a day. 








Second, Provide for closer contacts be- 


ment is home life.’’ 








PARENTS AND PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


Through preschool clinies, where par- 


‘‘Character is the real metal of our national life. 
nation’s greatest asset, an individual’s greatest asset. 
factor in character-making is environment. 


(Penn College Commencement Address—June, 1925.) 
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tween the school and home through an 
interview with both parents before the 
admission of any child to school. 

Third, Have a visit made to the home 
from the school before a child comes to 
school. 


Fourth, Provide for home and school 
visits regularly and consistently through- 
out a child’s school life. 

Fifth, Arrange for definite hours for 
parent-teacher consultation each week. 

Sizth, Organize group meetings for 
parents to discuss their problems, to study 
the development of children and to learn 
about the activities, program and policies 
of the school. 

These are my six suggestions of ways in 
which parents and teachers may join 
forces in this big job of educating chil- 
dren. However, it is more important than 
any of these that there shall be a sym- 
pathetic understanding between home and 
school, between parents and _ teachers. 
There should be a realization that each 
is fallible, each will make mistakes and 
that only through mutual exchange, frank 
discussion, objective consideration can 
either do its best job. 

In my opinion there can be no progres- 
sive schools without progressive parents. 
The two are inseparable and until par- 
ents and teachers together build a con- 
structive program for the education of 
children there will be no progressive 
youth in America. 


It is the 
The chief 
And its first environ- 


Have Your Children Play Equipment? 
HeEten L. Reicn ~ A 


Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


portance of ample play equipment 

in the development of a well-rounded 
child. Play equipment does offer possi- 
bilities for development in many ways. 
The physical use of the equipment fosters 
motor control and physical development 
and the social contacts such materials 
provide afford opportunities for social 
and personality development. 

In using the term ‘‘play equipment’’ 
we do not mean to suggest small creative 
toys, but rather larger pieces of appara- 
tus such as swings, trapeze, ladders, slides, 
and bars—equipment that provides prac- 
tice in coordinating the muscles and senses. 
The child has much physical developing 
to do and the exercise and practice ac- 
quired on such play apparatus is helpful. 

This type of equipment is found in the 


porta we hear much about the im- 





A balcony in a playroom offers all sorts of opportunities for gymnastic 
play and is a busy place. It represents to the child a normal situation 
for becoming accustomed to height. 


nursery schools, and usually, to a certain 
extent, in public grade schools. But there 
is, in general, a definite lack of this equip- 
ment in home playrooms and playgrounds. 
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Surely parents could not watch the joyou 
fun and the beneficial activity children 
have with such equipment and not feel an 


















urge to give their own children the 
opportunity. In most instances this desitg 
is present but there is a reason or excuse 
why it is not heeded. The usual reasom 
for failing to do so is the expense em 
tailed in purchasing large pieces of play 
apparatus. * 

Parents have in the past been justified 
in this reason, but now preschools and 
nursery schools are devising equipment 
that can be made by simple carpenter 
work and for a minimum cost. A bulletin 
of some of this ‘‘home-made’’ equipment 
used in preschool laboratories! has re! 
cently been compiled. The booklet includes 
descriptive accounts of play equipment 
that has proved useful, sturdy, and at- 


1Hungerford, Frances Ann [Compiler]: Preschodll 


Equipment: The Descriptions and Plans of Play 
paratus Made and Used Locally in the Preschool 
oratories of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
State Univ. Iowa, Extension Div. Bull., 1931, No. 263, 
Pp. 78. 
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Large pieces of apparatus, 
wooden 


muscles and senses 


jeces of “apparatus, ._eationsry 
tice, provide practice im coordinating 
and are as much fun to hang 
onto and climb over as a garden fence. — 


such as a 


tractive in the present scheme of pre- 


school education. Much of the apparatus 
might easily be duplicated by a ‘‘handy 
with tools’’ father. 

Have you ever heard of a balcony in a 
playroom? It offers all sorts of oppor- 
tunities for gymnastic play and is a busy 
place. To reach the balcony, which is 
four feet from the floor, one can use 
either a ladder or stairs. The ladder ap- 
proach is movable and can be either a 
sloping or a perpendicular climb. The 
rungs of the ladder are five inches apart 
and eye-fastenings with leather straps are 
used to change its position. 

The ladder and the stationary stairway, 
which has steps with a five and one-half 
inch rise and eight inch tread, provide 
opportunity for climbing. A two-board 
railing borders the steps and encloses the 
baleony, which has a floor space seven 
feet, two inches long and one foot, nine 
inches wide. A gate set at the top of the 
ladder approach may be hooked back or 
closed and locked. . 

Beneath the baleony, attached to its 
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floor, are four parallel wooden bars fast- 
ened by means of brackets and straps. The 
bars attached by straps are adjustable to 
individual children’s heights. They pro- 
vide for a great variety of activities, 
chinning and other gymnastic exercises. 
The baleony presents to the child a nor- 
mal situation for becoming accustomed to 
height. A baleony would make a valuable 
addition to any playroom whether it be 
in attic, basement, or nursery. 

It is rather hard to Visualize a set-up 
of play apparatus without a wooden or 
iron bar on which to hang swings, trapeze, . 
slides, and the like. A movable wooden 
bar is a piece of equipment adaptable to 
larger spaces, as found in basement rooms 
fitted up especially for playrooms. Such 
a bar is supported by two V-shaped. up- 
rights and has rings and hooks into which 
flying rings, trapeze, and swings may be 
hooked or snapped. Ladders and slides 
could also be attached to it. 

The bar used in the preschool group is 
sixteen feet, four inches long and five feet, 
six inches high with supports which have 
a spread of four feet. The size of the 
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bar, however, might vary in accordance 
with the amount of space and the equip- 
ment to be used on it. A movable bar is 
especially good, for it can be used indoors 
and out as the weather permits. For the 
outdoor playground a stationary iron bar 
made of two-inch pipe is very satisfactory. 
Two of the pipes, six feet, ten inches high, 
are driven into the ground a definite dis- 
tance apart and the crossbar joined to 
these. Rings screwed into the bar hold 
the movable swings, slide, etc. 

A very simple but much used piece of 
equipment is a portable incline plane 


The fun of playing on the cellar door 
hasn’t been forgotten and a different 
of incline, built with steps leading to i 


was designed as a result of children’s oa 


of the old-fashioned cellar door. 
dren use the cellar door for running up 
and down, for running and for pushing 


mobile toys, and for sliding. The incline, 
which is eight feet, four inches long and 
one foot, six inches high at the top, pro 
vides a place for these same activities, 
Three steps with a tread of one foot and | 


a six-inch rise form an approach to the 
top of the incline. 





Towa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa City, Seen. 
For the outdoor playground a stationary iron bar, made of two inch pipe, 


to which swings and trapeze are attached, has 


made of wood. It might be any length and . 


have a slant of any degree. A suitable 
incline for a fairly large playroom is ten 
feet long, one foot, six inches wide, and 
ten inches high at the highest point. The 
top surface of the incline is covered with 
rubber matting. On this incline children 
derive much pleasure and find an oppor- 
tunity for developing general. bodily con- 
trol in walking up and down and doing 
balancing stunts. 

By turning the incline upside down one 
has a good bowling alley, and bowling 
gives spetial exercise for developing the 
large muscles involved. The bowling alley 
makes a place for easy rolling of balls 
for young children. 


proven satisfactory. 


Ladders seem to interest children, and 
they provide excellent opportunities for 
climbing. A _ stationary wooden lattice 
ladder is as much fun to hang on and 
climb over as the proverbial gate or 
fence. A convenient ladder is six feet 
high and seven feet wide with an eight- 
inch space between the first lattice and 
ten inches between the above ones. A 
portable ladder such as used for an ap- 
proach to the baleony has a variety of 
uses and is therefore a valuable piece of 
equipment. 

What child doesn’t thoroughly enjoy @ 
slide? A practical one is a portable type 
that can be fastened to a wooden or iron 
bar indoors or out. A slide twelve feet 
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long and one foot, eight inches wide with 
side rails seven inches high is used in the 
preschool group. At the top of the slide 
on the under side are two strong iron 
hooks which loop over the bar when the 
slide is set up. On the upper side at the 
top are two forged iron hand rails. The 
inside of the slide is waxed. This slide 
with a trapeze or flying rings and a swing 
attached to a bar make an admirable set- 
up of play equipment. 

A playhouse! The word itself holds a 
fascination for children, and what could 
be finer than a portable one? It is five 
feet, two inches long, three feet, one inch 
wide, and three feet high to the roof, 
which tapers from one to twelve inches. 
The house stands on four blocks eight 
inches square and has a chimney ten 
inches high. The total height from floor 
to chimney is four feet, nine inches. 

For two feet from the bottom of the 
house proper the walls are solid with the 
exception of doors and windows. On one 
side there are two windows twelveinches 


by nine inches and a door in the center 
twelve inches by ten inches. On the op- 
posite side there are three windows and 
at each end one window. For twelve 
inches above the solid walls an open space 
extends to the roof. The roof is made up 
of small rafters. The house is painted ~ 
cream and trimmed in jade green. 

The children use the house for drama- 
tization in playing house, store, and pre- 
school, and also for climbing. They climb 
over the entire house, in and out of the 
windows, on the roof, and even on top 
of the chimney, all of which is great 
sport. 

It isn’t difficult to see a father who 
likes to make things getting out a few 
tools and ‘‘manufacturing’’ some of this 
simpler equipment. After all, it might 
be a puzzle to decide who had more fun, 
father in making it or children in using 
it. We cannot close our eyes to the signifi- 
eance of good and suitable play apparatus 
and it behooves parents to supply it. 


Washington 


He played by the river when he was young, 
He raced with rabbits along the hills, 

He fished for minnows, and climbed and swung, 
And hooted back at the whippoorwills. 

Strong and slender and tall he grew 

And then, one morning, the bugles blew. 


Over the hills, the summons came, 

Over the river’s shining rim. 

He said that the bugles called his name, 

He knew that his country needed him, 

And he answered, “Coming!” and marched away 
For many a night and many a day. 


Perhaps when the marches were hot and long 
He’d think of the river flowing by, 

Or, camping under the winter sky, 

Would hear the whippoorwill’s far-off song. 
Boy and soldier, in peace or strife, 

He loved America all his life! 


Nancy Byrp Turner 
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Recreational Reading for Bright Children 
Joun W. Carr 


Department of Education, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


’ | SHE educational philosopher, psy- 
chologist, and curriculum’ expert 
have told us repeatedly that the 

problem of promoting growth in children 

is an individual one; despite this advice 
the vast majority of schools continue to 
instruct children en masse and to furnish 
them a mental pabulum suited to the as- 
simulative powers of the average child in 
the group. The prevailing lack of pro- 
vision for individual differences is a handi- 
cap to the development of all children who 
differ from the norm; but the effect of 
mass education is especially deplorable in 
the case of the child who is, on account 
of heredity and environment, in the upper 
ten percent as regards intelligence and 
capacity. is type of child is frequently 
kept at*work on material much below the 
level of his real ability, with the result 
that he sometimes becomes lazy and bored 
with the work of the school. Where the 
outcomes of mass education are most sat- 
isfactory, it produces arrested develop- 
ment in the case of bright children. Those 
children in the upper levels of ability, be- 
cause of their potential value to society, 
present a vital problem in the individuali- 
zation of instruction. 

his article is mainly concerned with 
the recreational reading of bright chil- 
dren. The central idea is this: under 
conditions prevailing in public schools, 
the recreational reading activities offer 
the best opportunity to make special pro- 
vision for bright children. Reading for 
pleasure is essentially an individualized 
procedure. If a child who can read is 
placed in an environment of books suited 
to various levels of ability, he will tend 
to choose material out of which he can 
get intelligible meaning. Here is a simple 
recipe for providing for individual dif- 
ferences in recreational reading: 
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Arrange an attractive library corner, 

Provide a large number of interesting 
books suited to a wide range of reading 
ability. 

Set aside a period for recreational 
reading. 

Give just a little informal guidance 
and stimulation. 


Primary teachers frequently underesti- 
mate the reading ability of children in the 
first three grades. Many of them might 
be surprised at the data which would be 
obtained from the following simple curri- 
culum investigation: ask a group of bright 
children from favored home environments 
to report the nature and extent of the ma- 
terial which they are reading outside of 
the class room. Second graders coming 
from the homes of lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, and preachers will frequently report 
that they are reading the daily paper, 
parts of the Bible, novels and magazines 
suitable for adults, and the children’s lit- 
erature which is supposed to be reserved 
for boys and girls in junior high school. 
Occasionally children in the primary 
grades read with interest and understand- 
ing the text books of their older brothers 
and sisters. To convince the skeptical 
reader, who might say with some justi- 
fication—that children would tend to pad 
their reports in order to make an impres- 
sion, the results obtained from a detailed 
study of a third grade boy are given: 
William has been in the publie school only 
a year and three months. He is a healthy, 
active third grader who likes to play with 
his gang after school hours. He learned 
to read before entering public school, and 
started in the second grade. At the end 
of his first year in school his scores on 
standardized reading tests approximated 
the norm of the sixth grade. <A partial 














RECREATIONAL READING FOR BRIGHT CHILDREN 


list of the books that he has read with 
evident pleasure and profit are given in 
the list below. The age or grade for 
which the book is usually recommended is 
given beside each title. 


Oleott, F. J.: 
(10-12) 

De Huff, E. W.: Tattay’s Tales—Har- 
court (8-10) 

Harris, J. C.: Uncle Remus and His 
Friends—Houghton (12-14) 

Carroll, Lewis: Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland—Maemillan (8-12) 

Lagerlof, Selma: The Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Nils—Grosset (10-12) 

Ruskin, John: The King of the Golden 
River—Page (10-12) 

Babbitt, E. C.: Jataka Tales—Century 
(8-10) 

Jacobs, Joseph: Msop’s Fables—Mac- 
millan (8-12) 

Pyle, Howard: The Story of King Ar- 
thur and His Knights — Scribner 
(12-16) 

Milne, A. A.: When We Were Very 
Young—Dutton (8-10) 

Hillyer, V. M.: A Child’s History of the 
World—Century (10-12) 

Tappan, E. M.: The Story of the Ro- 
man People—Houghton (12-14) 

Perkins, L. F.: The American Twins of 
the Revolution—Houghton (10-12) 

Page, T. N.: Among the Camps—Scrib- 
ner (12-14) 

Putnam, D. B.: David Goes to Green- 
land—Putnam (12-14) 

Dodge, M. M.: Hans Brinker—Scribner 
(12-14) 

Spyri, Johanna: Heidi—Houghton (10- 
12) 

Perkins, L. F.: The Puritan Twins— 
Houghton (10-12) 

Defoe, Daniel: Robinson Crusoe—Do- 
ran (10-12) 

Stevenson, R. L.: Treasure Island— 
Seribner (10-14) 

Burgess, Thornton: The Burgess Ani- 
mal Book for Children—Little (9) 


Arabian Nights—Holt 
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Lofting, Hugh: The Story of Doctor 
Dolittle—Stokes (10-12). 

Mukerji, D. G.: Hari, the Jungle Boy— 
Dutton (10-12) 

Mukerji, D. G.: Kari, the Elephant— 
Dutton (10-12) 

Seton, E. T.: The Trail of the Sandhill 
Stag—Scribner (10-14). 

Aleott, L: M.: Under the Lilacs—Little 
(12-14) 

Aleott, L. M.::An Old Paki Girl 
—Little (12-14) — 

Twain, Mark: Tom Sawyer — _ 
(12-14) 

Jacobs, Joseph: Reynard, the mek 
Putnam (Fourth Grade) 

Hale, L. P.: The Peterkin Papers— 
Houghton (Sixth Grade) 


The list given above is not, of course, an 
exhaustive one. This child reads much 
material which can not be classed as Chil- 
dren’s Literature; for instance, when he 
was in the second grade, he read all of the 
Little Colonel Series—about a dozen books, 
all of them by the same author (Annie 
F. Johnson) and about the same children. 
The ‘‘series habit’’ is supposed to be typi- 
cal of children between the ages of eight 
and twelve. It is probably necessary for 
most children to pass through a stage of 
development during which the series books 
—such as ‘‘Motor Girl,’’ ‘‘Rover Boys,”’ 
or books by Henty and Alger—have an 
irresistible attraction. The evidence in 
the case of this particular child indicates 
that this stage of development is a func- 
tion of intelligence and reading experience 
rather than of chronological age. 

Some of the reading which this child has 
done is closer to his own age levél than 
the books which have been listed, but most 
of the simple books which he reads are 
those which are required by his regular 
grade work. William sometimes speaks 
of these, confidentially as ‘‘Baby books.’’ 

The reading of books beyond their 
chronological age level is probably typical 
of bright children in primary grades, pro- 
vided such books are available in the en- 
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vironment of the children. It would then 
seem to be the duty of primary teachers to 
provide for some second and third graders 
books which are usually read by children 
in the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades. Frequently grade libraries do not 
provide a sufficient range and wealth of 
material to supply the needs of bright 
children and to stimulate them to contin- 
uous development in recreational reading. 

At least two objections may be raised 
to the suggestion that libraries in primary 
rooms should offer such a wide range of 
material: first, it might be argued that 
capable readers should be promoted to a 
grade corresponding to their reading abil- 
ity ; second, some might hold that primary 
children should not be allowed to read ma- 
terial suitable for older children because 
young children do not have sufficient life 
experience to appreciate such advanced 
books. It would be well to consider the 
validity of these arguments. 

The proposal that capable. readers 
should be promoted to a grade correspond- 
ing to their ability does not seem to be 
valid because it ignores the other phases 
of the child’s development. The play life 
of the young child is still at the primary 
level, regardless of reading ability. The 
bright child needs life contacts with his 
own age group to provide for his proper 
social development. The motor coordina- 


' tions demanded of children in the higher 


grades would be burdensome, and perhaps 
make too heavy a demand on his nervous 
system. Despite the truth of the psycho- 
logical dogma that intellectual abilities 
tend to go together, the capable reader 
might not be so superior in other phases 
of school work. The well-rounded devel- 
opment of the child’s personality is more 
important than reading or any other 
school subject. 

The contention that children should read 
certain types of books at particular stages 
in their development is probably a sur- 
vival of the culture epoch theory which is 
no longer accepted by reputable child psy- 
chologists. In reading lists there are still 


survivals of the theory that children dur. 
ing the period of pre-adolescence are p 


. ing through a stage of development whi 


recapitulates a ‘‘primitive pygmy’’ stage 
in human evolution.* This doctrine would 
imply that since children are re-living | 
experience of the race during a primitive’ 
stage of existence, reading materials for 
pre-adolescents should be selected fre 
primitive folk lore and fairy tales; that 
the early adolescent, who is in a stage of 
development which parallels the Age of 
Chivalry in Western Europe, should read 
much from the romance and legends of 
that period; that in late adolescence or at 
maturity the individual is ready to appre. | 
ciate the sophisticated literature which 
mirrors the complex civilization of the last 
three centuries. 

Despite the fact that there is a resem- 
blanee between the development of chil- 
dren and that of the race, it is a grave 
mistake to hold that the parallel is abso- 
lute or that there is any casual relation- 
ship between the two. Children are living 
in and observing constantly the complex 
social organization of the present. Their 
development is a function of experience 
as well as of maturation of the organism. 
The observer of children who is not ham- 
pered by pre-conceived theories is forced 
to the conclusion that the environment 
plays a much larger part in the growth of 
a child than some psychologists would lead 
us to believe. When a wealth of direct 
experience obtained from actual life is 
supplemented by the enriched vicarious 
living which a bright child finds in exten- 
sive reading, capable children seven or 
eight years old sometimes reach a stage 
of intellectual development which the ob- 
solete doctrine of recapitulation reserved 
for early adolescence. 

If a child’s stage of intellectual develop- 
ment is a function of his experience (both 
direct and vicarious living) rather that of 
his physiological development or chrono- 


*See Hollingsworth, H. L.: Mental Growth and De." 
cline for a discussion of the doctrine of recapitulation 
and a complete refutation of the arguments in favor 
of this theory. 
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logical age, there would seem to be per- 
fectly valid reasons for encouraging young 
children to read any good book in which 
they show an interest. There are no ad- 
vantages in keeping the child’s reading at 
a level which will produce no additional 
enrichment of experience. There is evi- 
dence that children reach points of satu- 
ration in their reading of a given type of 
material; for instance, most children get 
the series habit at some stage of their 
reading development, but intelligent chil- 
dren reach this period much earlier than 
average readers and require less time to 
grow beyond it. Pupils of below the ave- 
rage in intelligence and reading ability 
frequently never get beyond the love of 
the obvious and the commonplace which is 
exemplified in the reading of books by 
Henty, Meade, and Alger. The extensive 
circulation of magazines which contain 
‘trashy thrillers’? would indicate that the 
public school has not been able to elevate 
the taste of the mass of our people above 
a liking for the cheap and obvious. 

The contention that children can not 
appreciate the meaning of literature which 
describes experiences supposed to be re- 
served for the years of adolescence and 
maturity is not justified by the reactions 
which children make to such literature. 
The fact that a bright child can become 
absorbed in the reading of a book which 
is supposed to be for an adolescent is evi- 
dence that he is getting some meaning 
from it. Of course, children frequently 
skip the love passages in such a book as 
King Arthur and his Knights, but an ob- 
servant child probably gets more from 
such material than would be supposed. It 
is essential that we remember that chil- 
dren are living in a social organization in 
which the ‘‘love of man for a maid”’ is 
taken for granted; children in the pri- 
mary grades have their ‘‘sweethearts’’ 
about whom they talk with becoming in- 
nocence. To the normal child of eight or 
nine years, it is a perfectly obvious fact 
that some day he is going to grow up, get 
married, and have children. Although ro- 
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mance between the sexes is not a part of 
a child’s personal experience in the same 
degree as it enters into the life of the 
adolescent or of the adult, it is certainly 
a part of his observation. He attaches to 
it his own childish meaning which is as 
true to life for him as romantie love will 
be in his adolescence. 

Experienced adults know that neither 
the child’s concept of love between the 
sexes nor that of youth is the true one. 
At each stage of development the indi- 
vidual attaches to the phenomena of life a 
meaning dictated by his experience up to 
that point. Children do not understand 
sex in the sense that adults do, and it is 
well that they should not. They do under- 
stand love between men and women in the 
degree that they have observed the social 
life which is going on around them. The 
adult who thinks that children attach no 
meaning to tales of romantic love makes a 
grave error, but the grown person who be- 
lieves that children understand such sto- 
ries in the same sense that he does is mak- 
ing a more obvious mistake. Books are 
mirrors which show us our own shelves. 
To the child the story means one thing; 
to the adult it means perhaps something 
of what it means to the child and then 
something more. To the boy and girl 
Alice in Wonderland is a fascinating fairy 
story and amusing nonsense; to the grown- 
up it is all of that plus a keen satire on 
the life and times of Lewis Carroll. 

This question arises: When bright chil- 
dren in the lower grades read the books 
intended for older children, what can we 
let them read when they are older? The 
answer is two-fold: sometimes they will 
want to read over again the material pre- 
viously read, and will get a new meaning 
from it; frequently, they will go on to still 
more advanced books, using as a founda- 
tion what they have read previously; for 
instance, the child who likes to read about 
King Arthur at seven or eight years of 
age will probably be interested in Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King when he is a little 
older, and may be delving into Mallory’s 
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Morte d’Arthur when he is an adolescent. 
In this fashion the development of liter- 
ary appreciation may become a continuous 
process. 

In order that the bright child might 
achieve continuous growth in reading abil- 
ity and appreciation of literature, the 
home and the school and the public library 
should cooperate to furnish the necessary 
stimulation and suitable reading materials. 
As long as the ideal of mass production 
and cheap education continues to control 
educational practice, it will probably be 
necessary for parents to provide much of 
recreational reading materials suited tc 
the interests of the bright child. Gener- 
ally the public school teacher with thirty 
or forty children in her room, does not 
concern herself about the actual abilities 
and interests of the individual child. Even 
if the teacher does know that a particular 
child has a special capacity, she is gener- 
ally too busy with the average and dull 
children in the group to stimulate the ex- 
eeptional child to realize his potential de- 
velopment. It is unfortunate for democ- 
racy that materials—and teachers with the 
necessary. time and insight—are so fre- 
quently not provided in the public schools. 
The failure of the school at this point 
means that bright children from home en-: 
vironments devoid of reading materials 


/ are sometimes denied the opportunity for 


a complete development in literary taste 
and appreciation. " 

Until such times as educators actually 
realize in practice the accepted theory that 
the school should be responsible for help- 
ing each child develop to his fullest capa- 
city, the home should provide as best it 
ean for the reading development of bright 
children. For those parents who are in- 
terested in providing suitable reading ma- 
terials in the home and who are financially 
able to buy children’s books, the: following 
suggestions are given: 


Use some good guide book on chil- 
.dren’s literature, such as Gardner and 
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Ramsey: A Handbook of Children's 

Literature (Scott-Foresman). 
Remember that the books recommen 

ed for a given age or grade are for 


children of average ability. Do not 4 


hesitate to disregard such recommenda. — 
tions when providing books for bright - 
children. 

Give the child a set of shelves for his 


own reading materials and stimulate a : 
pride in the possession of books. A 


child of four, five, or six years old finds 


delight in having his own bookshelf — 


even when it contains only picture 
books. 

Give the child books as fast as he 
will read them provided other phases of 
growth are not neglected for reading. 
Do not allow the child to read as a 
means of getting away from reality. 


Children who neglect- play for reading» 


are getting a lop-sided .development. 

Supplement the books which you can 
give the child with well-selected mate- 
rial from the public library and from 
the school. Do not be surprised if your 
child insists on reading some poor lit- 
erature. Experience shows that chil- 
dren tend to choose good books when 
they are properly presented. Entice 
and stimulate a child to read good 
books; never force him to read what 
you think is good for him. Bright chil- 
dren soon get tired of reading trash, 
provided their elders set them the 
proper example. 


The home and the school are primarily 


responsible for directing the recreational 


reading of children, but teachers and 


school administrators should avoid the 
narrowness which causes 


professional 
some of them to over-look the important 
contribution which the publie library has 
to make in this phase of education. During 
the school vacation period the Children’s 
Department of the Public Library has an 
especially important function to perform; 
and even when school is in session, the 
work of the public library should supple- 
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ment that of the school. Provision of 
reading materials in the school should not 
be developed to the point that childern are 
not encouraged to make use of the facili- 
ties provided in the city or county-wide 
library. After they leave school many 
children will have to look to the public 
library for their recreational reading ma- 
terials. The school and home should en- 
courage children to make use of the pub- 
lie library so that the taste for reading 
which starts in childhood may find means 
for continuous growth after the years of 
schooling are left behind. There should 
be such a close cooperation between the 
school and the public library that the 
ehild will graduate from his school reading 
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to become a regular user of extra-school 
library facilities. If this is to be accom-. 
plished, contact between these three im- 
portant education agencies—the school, 
the home, and the public library—should 
be maintained from the beginning of the 
child’s reading experience. 

In conclusion, the exceptional child who 
is born with a keen intellect and has had 
an enriched experience needs advanced 
reading material if he is to reach his full 
development. In order that bright chil- 
dren may have material suited to their 
capacity, those concerned with stimulating. 
the recreational reading of young children 
should not hesitate to disregard the cus- 
tomary gradation of children’s literature. 


The Flag 


As soon as we are dressed each day 
We raise the Flag before we play. 7 


Jane raises it. She pulls the string. 
I shoot the cannon, and we sing 
‘*America.’’ We sing it loud 

And cheer as if we were a crowd. 


Then we salute the Flag and make 
A little prayer for Jesus’ sake: 


God bless our Land 
In every way . 
And keep it safe 
From day to day. 
And make us each 


A citizen 


Who loves our Land 
And Flag. Amen. 


And after that we feel that we 
Can eat our breakfast properly. 


RALPH BERGENGREN, in ‘‘ Jane, Joseph and John—Their Book of Verses.’’ 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 








A Playhouse in 


a Schoolroom* 


Apa R. PoLKINGHORNE 
First Grade Teacher, The University Elementary School, University of Chicago, 


Chicago, 


University Elementary School, of 

the University of Chicago, built a 
playhouse in their school room during the 
past year which was interesting because 
of its origin and the material used, and 
valuable because of the results obtained. 
Since the entire experience was one which 
seems worth passing on to other teachers 
and their children, the following deserip- 
tion is offered: 


Tt children in a first grade of the 


The Origin of the Playhouse 


The origin of this playhouse was a bit 
unusual. It did not come as a result of 
the suggestions of the teacher. Neither 
did it develop from a series of carefully 
planned, group experiences. It grew in- 
stead, very naturally from the dramatic 
play of a few children. However, it must 
be said that while the playhouse developed 
from the spontaneous interests of the 
group, two definite influences were noted 
in the children’s selection of the activi- 
ties out of which the entire experience 
originated : 

The Children’s Background of Ezperi- 
ence an Evident Inflence—More than 
half of the children had not been to the 
kindergarten. They had just come from 
home, and the home and household activi- 
ties were the things they knew the most 
about. The children in the group who 
had had kindergarten experience were 
sent to this particular first grade because 
of their immaturity, and they too, were 
very much interested in the home and in 
the activities that go on there. The evi- 
dence of this interest was seen in the 
dramatic play of the chiidren. They 

*The story of an experience shared by thirty-five 


First Grade children in the University Elementary 
School, The University of Chicago. 
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Illinois 


played house constantly. Of course, all | 
of these children had arrived at the stage 
of imitative play and thus it was natural © 
for them to attempt to reproduce the — 
activities observed most frequently in | 
their immediate environment. : 

Play Equipment Another Marked Influ- 
ence.— As often happens, the play equip- 
ment with which these children were 
surrounded from the first day of school, 
influenced strongly the activities chosen. 
The children of this group found among 
the playthings in their school room a 
set of large floor blocks, dolls, a tea 
table and chairs, a set of aluminum 
dishes, brooms, a dust pan, toy trains, 
boats, and automobiles. Very soon after 
they had entered the room a group of 
girls began to play house with the dolls 
and the furniture, and a group of boys 
started to use blocks to build streets, 
bridges, tracks, and docks for the autos, 
trains, and boats. After a while the boys 
began to trespass upon the space used 
by the girls in their play, so the girls 
took some of the floor blocks and fenced 
in their territory. When this had been 
done, one of the girls remarked, ‘‘It’s 
much more like a house this way.”’ 

The next day, when the children started 
playing with their toys again, the girls 
remembered their experience on the previ- 
ous day and they began at once to build 
a wall around their furniture. Soon, some 
of the boys were helping them and 4 
large room was constructed. 

On the following day a block floor was 
laid in this room and boys as well as 
girls played without being disturbed by 
the children who were using other toys. 
Another difficulty, however, perplexed 
and distressed the playhouse’ group. 
They had found no way of fastening 
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together the blocks which formed the 
walls of the house, and two or three 
blocks kept constantly falling off while 
the children were playing inside. The 
little group tried to remedy this fault 
in their house by turning the blocks 
around but this did not help. At last, 
one boy said, ‘‘If we only had some long 
boards we could put them around the 
blocks and then they would stay in 
place.’’ Several of the children agreed 
that long boards would solve the prob- 
lem, so an order was sent to the wood 
shop and when the lumber came the 
building of the real playhouse began. 


The Material Used for the Playhouse 


The material used in this playhouse 
was as unconventional as was its origin. 
Sereens, cardboard cartons, orange crates, 
and beaver board are the conventional 
materials, but these children used long 
boards. The order for the lumber for this 
house was the following: 


20 pes. 54” x 8” x 12-0, No. 3 Pine. 


These boards may be obtained from any 
lumber yard for fifty cents each, so the 
total cost was not more than ten dollars. 
No. 3 pine is about the cheapest wood 
to be had and it was entirely satisfactory 
for this purpose. 

Work benches, saws, hammers, and 
nails were a part of the regular equip- 
ment. Curtain material, wall paper, ma- 
terial for window shades, door knobs, and 
hinges were purchased by the children as 
they were needed, from neighborhood 
stores. Paint was secured from the school 
supply shop. And the glass for the 
windows was furnished by the janitor 
who cut what was needed from odd pieces 
which he had stored in the basement. 


The Construction of the Playhouse 


Up to the time when the lumber 
came, only a part of the group had 
actively participated in the erection of, 
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or the play in, the playhouse. But when 
@ message was received that the boards 
were in the wood shop and that the 
children might have them immediately if 
they wished to come for them, the entire 
group volunteered to go, and the entire 
group went. From that time on the play- 
house became the center of interest for 
the entire group. 

The boards were carried over from the 
wood shop and placed in our work room. 
They were counted, measured, and sev- 
eral were cut into six foot lengths. This 
was the length of the wall of the block 
play house. 

Then some of the children asked if it 
would be right to nail the boards to the 
blocks. The group decided that it would 
not be right since the blocks were perma- 
nent equipment. Suggestions were made 
concerning methods of nailing the boards 
together and very soon, Jack who had 
had a good deal of experience in wood 
work with his father, brought from our 
wood pile four pieces of inch by inch 
wood which were fifty-two inches long. 
He showed the children how to use them 
as corner pieces. And as soon as there 
was something to nail the boards to, the 
four walls moved upward rapidly. 

After three boards had been nailed on 
each side of the block playhouse, someone 
discovered that there was no doorway. 
The boards completely covered the door- 
way the children had been using. ‘‘We 
can fix that easily enough,’’ said Jimmy, 
‘* All we need to do is to saw right down 
where the doorway in our playhouse is.’’ 

‘No, we can not do that,’’ said Jack, 
‘“beeause the boards would all come apart. 
There is nothing to hold them together 
at the edges.”’’ 

‘‘We could fasten them together with 
sticky paper,’’ suggested Mary. 

‘‘No, that would not do. It is not 
strong enough. It would tear,’’ said 
Bruce. é' 

‘‘Then we could use adhesive tape,’’ 
replied Mary. 

‘*No, that will not do either,’’ answered 
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Jack, ‘‘We have to have something 
strong. It must be wood.’’ Then: he 
pointed to the frame of the school room 
door, and he continued, ‘‘Take a narrow 
board, no, two narrow boards and nail 
them here and here. Then saw down 
beside each one and we will have a door- 
way.”’ 

This is what was done. 
long boards was 
taken to the wood 
shop and sawed 
lengthwise into 
thirds on the elec- 
tric saw. Two of 
these narrow strips 
were then nailed on 
to the front of the 
house just where 
the inside doorway 
was. The children 
were careful to put 
nails into each of 
the boards that 
formed the wall 
When these narrow 
boards iad been The 
fastened securely, And 


One of the 


the part between ivory. 


was sawed out and 
the children had a doorway which satisfied 
them perfectly. 

When the children went into the house 
to play, after the doorway had been cut, 
someone said, ‘‘We do not need the 
blocks any more.’’ All of the children 
agreed, so the blocks were removed with 
the exception of those which formed the 
floor. 

Now, the boards which had been nailed 
on to form the doorway were six feet 
high and the corner posts were fifty-two 
inches. When the blocks had been re- 
moved the children saw that the doorway 
and the corner posts were much higher 
than the walls. This gave them the idea 
of making the walls hgher and this was 
done. 

When the walls had been made as high 
as the corner posts, the children began 





to feel the need of windows and these’ 
were made in exactly the same way ag 
the door. Narrow boards were nailed on” 
to the walls as far apart as the window 
was’ to be wide. When these had been 
fastened securely, the part between 


‘sawed out. 


By this time the house began to seem: 
very like a real house to the children and 


they began to talk: 
about glass in the; 
wondows, curtains, | 


a roof, wall paper, a 
chimney, a 


committees were 


the work. The 
window 
measured the win- 


since no two win- 
dows were the same 
size. This commit- 


casings on the win- 
dows to hold the 
glass, painted the 
casings inside and out, bought the ma- 
terial for the curtains and made them, 
selected and made window shades of 
green rep, and made rods for the curtains 
which were supported on hooks. This 
same committee hung the shades and the 
curtains, put in the glass, ete. 

The outside committee painted the out- 
side of the house. Ivory and dark brown 
were the colors chosen by the group. 

The inside committee selected the wall 
paper, measured the walls and hung the 
paper. They also put on and painted the 
baseboard, painted the corner boards and 
any exposed wood, made and hung some 
pictures, and kept the floor in good con- 
dition at all times during the period of 
construction. 

The furniture committee repainted the 
tea table and the chairs. They built a 


door, | 
ete. There was so 
much to do _ that 
formed to complete 


committee - 


dows for glass. This 
was quite a_ task 


tee also put inside 
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china cabinet and painted it green to 
match the furniture. 

The roof committee built the roof and 
the chimney. And the door committee 
made a door and painted it ivory. 

During all of the time they were work- 


7 ing on the house, the dramatic play in 
+ it continued whenever there was oppor- 
4 tunity for it. And when the house was 
completed, there was no loss of interest. 
7 Boys as well as girls played in it con- 
stantly. 


Results of the Playhouse 


Among the results obtained from the 


ferection and the use of the playhouse, the 


following were noted: 


1—A center of interest was created to 
which the activities in several periods 
of almost every day were related: 


a—In the community life period the 
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children planned what to do next 
on the house. They also worked on 
the house. And sometimes they 
talked about the house, why it is 
needed, what is in it, who lives in 
it, different types of houses, etc. 


b—In the construction period the chil- 


dren carried out the plans made 
in the community life period. There 
was plenty of work for every one, 
work which was extremely valuable 
to eity children who live in apart- 





The furniture committee repainted the tea table and the chairs. TES ae 
and painted it green to match the furniture. 


ments where there is no oppor- 
tunity to saw, to hammer, to paint 
with real paint, and to climb up 
on benches and chairs in order to 
reach ones work. 


c—In the writing period the children 


learned to write orders for the ma- 
terial needed. They wrote invita- 
tions to their parents to come and 
see the house. They also wrote 
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words, sentences, and later, stories 
about the house. The first word 
the children of this group learned 
to write, was the word, house. 


d—tIn the reading period many lessons 


were based directly upon various 
phases of the activity. The three 
following stories which were com- 
posed by the group were printed 
upon charts and read: 


Painting 


We painted yesterday. 

We painted chairs. 

We painted a table. 

We painted with green paint. 
We used brushes. 

We wore smocks. 


Our House 


We are building a house. 

It has a door. 

It has four windows. 

Our house has furniture in it. 
It has chairs. 

It has a table. 

It has a eupboard. 

The floor is made of blocks. 
There is a rug on the floor. 


Painting 


We painted yesterday. 

We painted our house. 
We painted the walls. 
They are brown. 

We painted the trimmings. 
They are ivory. 

Our house is pretty. 


When one remembers that our pur- 
pose in the teaching of reading is 
twofold: to help the children to 
put meaning into their reading and 
to help them to get meaning from 
their reading, it is seen that mean- 
ingful experiences of these types 
provide an ideal background for 
the teaching of this subject. Every 
word in these charts was full of 
meaning to these children because 


e—While there is no definite number 


2—The building of the house not only 
created a center of interest for the 
work in all of the school subjects, but 
it brought the group together. The! 
children learned to co-operate, to sub- 
ordinate their individual wishes 
plans to those of the group, and 
live happily in a fairly large social 
group. 


it had either a mental picture or a 
feeling reaction behind it. For ex. 
ample, the words house, walls, trim. 
mings, brown, and ivory had vivid | 
mental pictures behind them while 
such words as painted, and build. 
ing, and such phrases as, used 
brushes, and wore smocks could not 
fail to provide feeling reactions to 
the children who had actually had 
these experiences. 
Then, too, the children not only 
read these charts and many others 
like them, but they also read sto. 
ries in their books which told about’ 
other children who had built houses 
for various purposes. Here they 
were able to get meaning from 
reading and to extend their own 
experiences through this activity. 


period in the first grade, there is a 
great deal of work with numbers. 
And this playhouse provided num. 
ber experiences of the best kind. 
Throughout this description of the 
construction of the playhouse, there 
have been constant references to 
work with numbers, in real situa- 
tions. For example, the boards 
were twelve feet long when they 
came and they had to be cut into 
six foot lengths for the house. Some 
of the children discovered that 
when a twelve foot board has had 
two six foot boards cut out of it 
there is no wood left in the board, 
and that what they have really 
done has been to cut the board into 
halves. Is there a better method 
than this of teaching fractions? 




















Religious Education in a Kindergarten-Primary 
School 


MARJORIE Harpy 
Kindergarten-Primary Principal, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


66 HAT are you doing in religious 

education in your schools?’’ 

This question, asked of the 
primary teachers of our school, was dif- 
ficult to answer. No course of study to be 
followed had been given the teachers, but 
instead, freedom to develop the work in 
their own way. As a result, each teach- 
er’s record of the work was unrelated to 
the work of the other teachers, for there 
was no unified plan of objectives in the 
minds of the teachers. 

The above question, therefore, prompted 
as to meet together to determine what we 
were doing with religious education. The 
outcome of the group meetings was the 
discovery that religious education as we 
regard it and as we are endeavoring to 
carry it on is the real framework of the 
curriculum of our kindergarten-primary 
school. As a result of a common under- 
standing as to the meaning of religious 
education and its objectives, listing some 
of the elements that constitute religious 
living, and describing the daily work that 
we are carrying on that furthers those 
ends, we evolved a plan. This plan is in 
a form that keeps before the teachers the 
ultimate goals, the elements necessary for 
attaining them, and suggested procedure. 
It provides blank space in the form-sheet 
in which the teachers record . activities 
that contribute to these ends at the time 
that they are carried on by the children. 

The purpose, then, of this unified plan 
is to make more intelligible to the teach- 
ers the meaning for much of the work to 
be done, and to help them to be alert to 
opportunities in the classroom for further- 
ing the development in the child of cer- 


‘The plan to be discussed was formulated by the 
Kindergarten-Primary teachers of Germantown Friends 
School, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tain desired feelings, habits, and attitudes. 
It is our belief that the plan should be 
divorced from sentimentalism and from 
any one creed. 

The objective which this plan has in 
mind is a person who has developed with- 
in himself not only resources that make 
for living life to the fullest, and who has 
developed certain character traits that 
help him to be a good citizen, but who 
also has developed the attitudes and feel- 
ings that develop brotherly love and world 
friendliness. In other words, the objec- 
tive is a spiritual character. 

The procedure makes provision for the 
child to learn ways of working out bet- 
ter relationships in life through thought 
and action. An activity program is most 
desirable for this. Bower has said? ‘‘Re- 
ligion is a quality that attaches, where it 
is present at all, to every aspect and area 
of experience.”’ He states that ‘‘the 
function of religion is to bring all the 
more or less specialized values involved in 
the economic, social, intellectual, aesthetic 
and moral aspects of experience into such 
unity that from the central vantage point 
life can be seen whole.’’ 

In the outline used by the teachers, the 
following definitions of religion previously 
accepted by the group of teachers appear 
first. These are followed by a few objec- 
tives of religious education and the plan 
given under the heading ‘‘ Developing the 
Religious Nature of the Child.’* The 
definitions of religion are: 


a. “Religious Education is related in kind 
to the process of education in general. The 


“Character Development Through Oreative Expert 
iis Clayton Bower. University of Chicago 
ress. 


3‘Objectives in Religious Education,” by P. H. Vieth 
and Weigh. Harper Brothers. 
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distinguishing criterion is that it has for its 
purpose the making of religious persons and 
the fostering of religious living. The mean- 
ing and importance which any person will 
attach to religious education will depend on 
the place he accords to religion itself as an 
interest and activity in life. In so far as gen- 
eral education sets complete living as its goal, 
it has opened the way for making a place in 
its scheme of things for religious education. 

b. “Religion is concerned with all of life’s 
values and any education dealing with life is 
potentially religious. 

c. “All education is religious because it deals 
with persons who are by nature religious. 

d. “Religion is an essential and inalienable 
ingredient of human experience. Like beauty 
and companionship, it is required by men in 
the simple fulfillment of their lives. 

e. “Religion is the total response of the in- 
dividual -which he holds to be of supreme 
worth, and leads to harmonicus adjustment to 
his total environment.” 


Objectives of religious education :* 


1. “To foster in growing persons a con- 
sciousness of God as a reality in human ex- 
perience, and a sense of personal relationship 
to him. 

2. “To lead growing persons into an under- 
standing and appreciation of the personality, 
life, and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

3. “To foster in growing persons a progres- 
sive and continuous development of Christ- 
like character. 

4. “If religion is conceived as life, then for 
the most part religious education will concern 
itself with the guidance in life situations offer- 
ing to growing persons the best that our race 
experience has made available.” 


Developing the Religious Nature 
of the Child 


Inelusive Aim: 

To guide the child, by means of devel- 
oping knowledge, appreciation, social and 
spiritual living, toward a satisfying re- 
ligion in harmony with his individual 
nature. 

Religion is an attitude rather than a 


ae © Christianity and Religious Education,” Dr. 
. Case, Macmillan and Company. 


Adelaide T 


state of knowing. It may develop through 
the blending of four phases: 


I. Understanding of truth and natu 
law. 

II. A feeling of reverence and appre 
tion. 

III. Living happily with others—brother. 
hood. 


IV. Believing in spiritual guidance. 


I. Understanding of Truth and Natural. 
Law 
1. Aims: 

a. To bring the child face to face with 
a great life force in a developing 
world. 

b. To let the child discover that there 
are forees and processes which he 
eannot control. 

2. Proposed Activities 

a. Science and Nature 
1. The life of things. 

2. Coming and leaving of life in the 
bodies of birds and animals—the 
law of prey. 

3. Plants, germination and growth, 
death, seeds, ete. 

4. Laws of human life—health, heal- 
ing. 

5. Change of surface of earth, rocks, 

water courses, rains. 

. Solar systems—suns, stars, planets, 

. Simple experiments. 

. Search for truth in many fields— 
studies of explorers, scientists, me- 
chanies, doctors, ete. 
Following this outline there is a space 

for listing significant activities under 

Science and Nature at the time they are 

carried on. A similar place for listing 

activities follows each main topic of the 
outline. 

II. Feeling of Reverence and Appreciation 

1. Aim: 
a. To give the child contacts with the 
creative force of the world in its 
aesthetic and spiritual forms. 

b. To make these contacts synonymous 

with quiet, receptiveness. and some- 
thing of wonder and humility. 
e. To so set the situations that these 
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experiences will seem to recur nat- 
urally in the child. 


. To arrange for favorable reactions 


on the part of the child so that he 
will recognize opportunities for and 
seek repetitions of the experiences in 
life outside the school as well as in 
school situations. 


2. Proposed Activities 
a. Appreciation of selected poems, of 


which the following are only a few: 


Title Author 
The Year’s at the 
Spring Browning 
Spring Song Conkling 
God’s World Edna St. V. 
Millay 
Velvet Shoes Wylie 
Loveliest Trees Housman 
A Tree at Dusk Welles 
God’s Dark John Marlin 
Story of Spring 
A Tree Joyce Kilmer 
Daily Prayers of 
Thanksgiving 
Psalm 8 Bible 
Psalm 19 Bible 
Prayer of St. Caroline Sher- 
Francis win Bailey 
Psalms 24 and 146 Bible 
Hymns 
Good Musie 


. Creating poetry. 
. Appreciation and creation of art and 


music. 


. Incidental appreciation of beauty— 


e. g., flowers brought. 


. Watching trees bud and leaf, the 


moths come from the cocoons, the 
frog and toad eggs hatch. Study of 
stars and constellations. 


. Times for quiet thought. 
. Times for reverent listening—to re- 


ligious stories, to religious thoughts 
of others. 


. Times simply to be reverent because 


others are so. 


i. Pausing to notice anything beautiful 


even if it be only a shadow of ferns 
on the floor, the flight of a bird 
against the sky, or colors in little 
things. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN PRIMARY-KINDERGARTEN 


III. Living Happily with Others 
1. Aims: 


To develop in the child self-reliance, 
resourcefulness and competency so 
that he may be freed from depen- 
dence upon others. 


. To bring about in him consciousness 


of the rights of others. 


- To develop willingness in the child 


te carry more than his share of the 
burden or responsibility. 


. To lead the child to find opportu- 


nities to help others. 


. To help children originate plans of 


cooperative working. 


. To render children competent through 


constant teaching, discussion and 
guidance to set up their own stand- 
ards of government and conduct. 


. To inerease knowledge and under- 


standing of people of other times, 
countries, and races for the purpose 
of cultivating a natural tolerance, 
religious and social. 


. To encourage respect for opinions of 


others and beliefs of others. 

To lead children to the acceptance 
of peace and world brotherhood as 
the ultimate ideal and objective of 
social living. 


2. Proposed Activities 





Cooperative ..orking on large group 
projects, e. g., ship of William Penn, 
an early cave, a book of William 
Penn for grade to use next year. 


. Working in a room in which many 


children are doing different things. 


. Diseussions—e. g., the group vs. per- 


sonal liberty. 


. Class government organization—dis- 


cussions to raise standards of con- 
duct, ete. 


. Giving child opportunities to feel a 


healthy satisfaction and real happi- 
ness when he acts unselfishly; to ob- 
serve happy consequences when dis- 
agreements are settled amicably, and 
when there is kindness or generosity 
shown. 


. Lead the child to see social signifi- 


eance of his own acts and ihe acts 
of those around him—what kind of 
person am I making? 
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g. Social Science—study of customs and 
beliefs of «ther peoples—religions 
other than Christianity through In- 
dian Nature myths, Greek myths, 
Chinese idols and temples, ete. We 
speak of the children in other coun- 
tries who may dress differently, 
speak a different language, but are 
just little boys and girls like us— 
our little friends across the ocean. 
We have music written by these 
people in different countries, also 
art. What lovely things they have 
given us to enjoy! Illustrate by mu- 
sic, song, art. 

h. Knowledge of the work of those in 
the community — appreciation of 
same. 

i. Possible letters to children of other 
lands. 

j. Stories and literature of other coun- 
tries. 

k. Utilization of every possible situa- 
tion in the classroom to teach social 
living. 

l. Discussion of peace. 

m. Abraham and Lot (4)* 

Joseph in Egypt (4) 
Peter and Cornelius—Acts 10 (4) 
St. Christopher (4) 
David and Saul—I Samuel 26 (4) 
Sermon on the Mount—Matthew 5, 
6, 7 (4) 
Luke 15 (4) Repentance 
Psalms I and CIII (Joy) 
I Corinthians XIII (Love) 
Joseph Stories (Honor and Loyalty) 
Abraham and Isaac (Faith) 
Moses (Obedience) 
David and Goliath (Courage) 
David and Jonathan (Love) 
Jesus’ Miracles 
The First Christmas 

IV. Spiritual Guidance 

1. Aims: 


a. To lead the child to sources of gui- 
dance through every day living and 
for erises which he may have to 
meet. 

b. To help the child to diseover and 
use authorities for spiritual gui- 


*Numbers indicate that the stories belong in the 
fourth grade. 
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dance, as the Bible, examples from” 
the life of Christ, ete. ’ 
ce. To lead the child to seek truth | 
through the quieting of his mind _ 
and body for deep thought, such, | 
for example, as prayer, quiet medi- 
tation, ete. — to develop willingness 
to be led. : 
2. Proposed Activities 
a. Reference to best authorities for 
spiritual guidance when situation 
would warrant—Bible, life of Jesus, 
other spiritual books, other spiritual 
men. 
b. Study of certain spiritual phases of 
the lives of great men — William | 
Penn, George Fox, Abraham Lin- 
coln. 
ec. Definite times to express our deep 
thoughts in quietness—to our group 
or to ourselves—prayer, thoughtful- 
ness, serious discussion, and original 
poetry. 
d. Think of God as Loving Father 
rather than Heavenly Father. 
3. Bible Work 
The purpose is to develop right atti- 
tudes toward the Bible by using it to 
the right degree naturally, under right 
conditions. The Bible should be with 
other books and referred to by the 
teacher and children when the occasion 
demands, as well as to be read from 
for the enjoyment of good literature. 


It is obvious, then, from what has gone 
before, that the answer to the question 
‘‘What are you doing in Religious Edu- 
eation?’’ is an all-inclusive one. It com- 
prises ethical and religious as well as in- 
tellectual development, with a view to 
the harmonious growth of every phase of 
child life in concurrence with successive 
stages of maturity. 

Just as the purpose of art and music is 
to afford the child opportunities for mu- 
sical expression and appreciation, so in 
this larger sphere our purpose is to help 
the child to make large and fundamental 
adjustments to society and the physical 
world, and to attain serenity as a result 
of possessing the religious and ethical 
heritage of mankind. 

















Shall We Strengthen the Foundation? 


LAWRENCE E. LEAVER 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 


O the American parent the very word education holds something of magic. An 
education is something he gives his child as sort of talisman, a protection against 
most of the evils that befall us mortals. The American parent believes with 
childlike faith in education. Seldom does he question its methods or procedures. In 
true American fashion he only asks, “What will it cost?” and digs deeper into his 
pockets. 

No other people spends as much for education. Present expenditures for education 
have reached the highest mark in all history, and the upper limit is still nowhere in 
sight. New educational needs are yearly being recognized and new institutions es- 
tablished to meet these needs. There are as many types of private or public schools as 
there are interests and vocations. For almost every human difficulty there is somewhere 
in the United States an institution that will attempt its relief. The number of schools 
is rapidly increasing. The enrollment in these schools has reached prodigious num- 
bers. High schools are over-flowing. Colleges and universities are everywhere putting 
on building expansion programs to care for the thousands asking admittance. 

But all of this effort must depend fundamentally upon elementary education, the 
nursery school, the kindergarten, the primary school, and all those other agencies that 
seek to provide training for the young child. The cost of all later educational effort, 
the success of all later educational effort depends upon these early years where the 
foundation is laid. Upon the outeome of childhood education must be built all further 
education. 

But the childhood years are more than merely foundation years; they are strategic 
years. We have been too slow to realize that the best conceivable higher education can 
never completely overcome a poor, faulty or ineffective childhood education. Childhood 
years are habit-forming years. Interests and attitudes formed in these years tend to 
persist and to determine or at least highly flavor all later life. A broken body can 
never be entirely repaired. Wrong mental habits and mental attitudes formed in early 
childhood can never be entirely obliterated. Disillusioned childhood is not conducive 
to an enriched later life. The choices of childhood are critical choices. 

It is not impractical to assume that a very large part of corrective education is 
necessary because of the neglect of the training and education of young children. If 
we did as well as we know in the care and training of the little child many of our 
reform schools and penal institutions would need to close their doors. 

For more than haif of our children the education of childhood must assume the 
whole educational burden. For these millions primary education is not only the founda- 
tion but the entire educational structure. These millions of children march forth from 
the primary school to their places in a grown-up world, as parents, citizens, employers 
and employees. Have they been fortified to withstand the struggle of modern life? 
How many will fall by the wayside? How many will have to be reclaimed at a 
terrible cost to themselves and to society? 

We probably all agree that the childhood years are signifieant years in education? 
But what is the situation in practice? Recently I visited a large number of rural 
schools in a certain mid-western state. The deplorable health conditions, the antequated 
buildings, the absence of equipment, the lack of supervision and the poorly trained 
teachers formed a sterile soil in which to set the fragile flower of childhood. In that 
same state, the high schools, colleges, and universities, with their adequate equipment, 
modern buildings, gymnasiums, libraries, beautiful campuses, and trained teachers 
stand in contrast to the one-room rural schools and the village grade schools. I 
assure you this state is not alone in this condition. Shall we not strengthen the foun- 
dation of our great educational super-structure? 
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From a Report Card to a Character Training 
Program* 


Vio.Let H. Foster and Epna B. WILcox 
Director Special Education and Director Speech Correction, Jackson, Michigan 


form of an account of a child’s 

academic grades, deportment, and 
attendance had not been a part of the 
record system of the elementary grades of 
our city schools for many years. They 
had been regarded as ineffective and bur- 
densome. As general interest in mental 
tests and measurements grew into the 
broader field of mental hygiene and per- 
sonality study, our teaching body began 
to express a desire for some type of card 
which would convey a report to parents 
and still embody the broadest aspects of 
child growth. We wished to present a re- 
port which set forth as our objective the 
making of a good citizen, with all that 
term implies, rather than merely an indi- 
vidual who could make splendid academic 
progress. 

A committee of elementary principals 
was appointed to review the best points 
included in many sample cards. With 
these features in mind a preliminary form 
was drafted by the committee and re- 
vised by the entire principal group. This 
eard had three main subdivisions—health, 
scholarship, and citizenship—in addition 
to an attendance report. After much con- 
sideration the following traits of citizen- 
ship were selected: Self-control, Respon- 
sibility, Respect for Law, Initiative, Ef- 
fort, Courtesy, Fair-play, Social Relation- 
ships, and Thrift in the Use of Time, Ma- 
terials, and Property. An attempt was 
made to make the list as brief as possible 
and still by careful definition to cover all 
important traits. 

The two headings, respect for law and 
social relationships, stimulated much dis- 
cussion. In the first instance the term 
obedience was proposed. The committee 
wished to imply self-direction as opposed 


Rom: ecards in their traditional 


to submission. Respect for law was finally ~ 
adopted because of its broader connota- — 
tion. On first consideration the proposal 

that one heading be made to express a _ 
child’s relationships with people met with | 
many objections; but as_ discussion — 
brought out the fact that effective citizen- — 
ship depends so largely on ability to get © 
along happily with one’s fellows, the term — 
social relationships was adopted. Honesty — 
was not given a heading but because it © 
figures in so many life relationships, it | 
was incorporated under several other © 
traits. 
As teachers began to use the prelimi- — 
nary form of the card, it became evident © 
that a definition of Self-control, Respon- 
sibility, ete., as well as more knowledge 
regarding cause and effect in child be- © 
havior was needed to give teachers more © 
understanding, and through that more 
ability to guide children. Elementary 
teachers’ meetings for an entire year were 
used for the study of mental hygiene 
principles under the guidance of the Di- 
rector of Special Education and the Direc- 
tor of Speech Correction. During this 
year a scale defining various aspects of 
Self-control, Responsibility, ete., in terms 
of child behavior was made to guide 
teachers in the marking of these person- 
ality traits. The scale form was suggested © 
by Dr. Smiley Blanton’s Behavior Chart | 
used by the Minneapolis Child Guidance & 
Clinic; the gradation of behavior in the 
direction of aggression on one hand and 
withdrawal from the group on the other — 
as derived from Wickman’s ‘‘Diagram of — 
Behavior Problems Conceived as Evasions — 


*The Progress Card of the Jackson Public Schools 3 


represents the cooperative effort of principals, super- 


visors and teachers. This group was guided by Violet 
H. Foster and Edna B. Wilcox. The actual language 
used in the scale came from the children and teachers. 
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of Social Requirements.’"* The original 
seale was couched in adult language. After 
teachers had used the scale to define their 
own analyses of the various citizenship 
traits, they began to experiment with the 
use of the chart in talking over markings 
with children in an attempt to help the 
child understand where improvement was 
needed. All teachers were then asked to 
send in written criticisms of the scale as 
they had used it, suggesting changes in 
language or commenting on particular 
successes with individual children. The 
language was found to need further revi- 
sion in terms of child vocabulary. This 
was completed by teacher committees 
using the suggestions previously sub- 
mitted. It was thought that parents might 
be more interested if they could see and 
study the graph itself. Therefore the list 
of citizenship traits on the card has been 
replaced by the scale arrangement which 
shows at a glance deviations from normal 
behavior. 

Because this is a diagnosis and not a 
marking, sufficient time must be allowed 
the teacher to acquaint herself with the 
various reactions of the children in her 
room. If the diagnosis is to be of value 
to the child, and this is its chief purpose, 
it should be as accurate as possible. For 
this reason the graph on the chart is 
made only twice a semester. This reduces 
the possibilities of snap judgments and 
hasty or ill-founded conclusions. It also 
reduces the clerical load, which at first 
glance might seem formidable. 

There are various ways of marking, 
each teacher being free to use whichever 
means best suits her purpose. In some 
rooms each child has diagnosed his own 
ease on his individual chart and a room 
chart has indicated the progress of the 
room as a whole. After the child had 
charted himself, the teacher and child go 
into conference and the resulting profile 
shows the child clearly where he needs to 
improve. Some rooms find that this pro- 


tWickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ 


Attitudes, p. 189. 
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cedure takes too much time, but whether 
the child charts his own profile or not, the 


conference between teacher and child is. 


held before the card is marked. In a num- 
ber of cases the teacher’s rating of the 
child has been altered by this conference. 


Where room charts are used, the chil- 


dren suggest the statements to be placed 


under each trait, embodying the children’s 
conceptions of appropriate normal be- 
havior. The latest revision of the scale 


includes several of these charts. In some — 


cases the Student Council may decide to 


spend a week on the study and practice — 


of each of the traits in turn, requiring a 
report of the progress that can be ob- 
served in developing good citizens over 
the school as a whole. 

When the parent receives the card and 
notices that the profile presents several 
acute angles or veers too much to one 
side, an early conference with the teacher 
will probably result, particularly if the 
parent has not observed these particular 
traits in his child. Most teachers and 
parents are aware that a child may ex- 
hibit quite different behavior in school 
from that which he displays at home, and 
this clear picture of the teacher’s analysis 
brings this quickly home to the parent. 
For example, when these traits were still 
being rated with letter markings, a mother 
came to the teacher because her boy re- 
ceived ‘‘N’’ (Needs attention) in Thrift. 
She had always considered him exceed- 
ingly thrifty, because he always saved all 
of his allowance and was very careful of 


his supplies. The teacher pointed out | 


that his thriftiness showed a tendency 


toward hoarding, and if allowed to de- | 
velop might become quite undesirable. The — 
mother recognized the validity of the i 


teacher’s judgment and set herself imme-— 
diately to helping the boy adopt a reason- 
able and healthful attitude toward his 
property. The graph shows this pera | 
to the parent, and has a decided advan- 
tage over letter markings. 


These parent-teacher conferences result, — 


in the case of interested, intelligent par- | 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


of 
Jackson, Michigan 


Elementary Grades—Progress Card 


we: 


Name 





Grade First Semester 





Grade Second Semester 





Year 








TO PARENTS: We submit three reports. 

One concerns the physical health of the 
child. One indicates growth in habits and 
attitudes that make for good citizenship. 
The other is his scholarship record. 

We believe that training in health and 
citizenship, as well as scholarship, is essen- 
tial to the fullest development of the 
child. The school and the home must co- 
operate in this training. You are invited 
to visit the schools often. 

This card is to be left in the building 
at the end of the year as a permanent 
record. 





SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 








SIGNATURE OF PARENT 








CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


ents, in both home and school working to 
help the child at the points where he 
shows inconsistent behavior, and where, 
as one mother phrased it, ‘‘his line needs 
to be straightened out.’’ Some parents 
have asked for charts for their own use 
in the home, and some schools are having 
parents chart their diagnoses on the card 
also. 

Because of the simplicity of the lan- 
guage and the fact that the fundamental 
aspect of these traits is applicable to all 
ages, the rating scale, though designed for 
and used in the first six grades, is also 
being used by counsellors in the guidance 
programs in the Vocational, Intermediate, 
and High schools. 

The rating scale is left in the school 
building as a permanent record, passing 
on with the child when he goes to another 
school. Because the child’s health, scholas- 
tic, and citizenship records are all on one 
card considerable information about the 
child is quickly supplied to the principal, 
teacher or other counsellor whenever it 
is needed. 

Not long ago an Intermediate School 
principal was called upon to handle a 
behavior difficulty in the case of a girl 
who had recently come from an elemen- 
tary building. He consulted her citizen- 
ship rating scale which had been sent on 
with other records and was so impressed 
by the confirmation of his own brief 
analysis that he called the elementary 
principal concerned to comment on the 
helpfulness of such a record in handling 
new cases of this kind. In submitting 
eriticism of the report card, teachers fre- 
quently mentioned the help which the 
scale had given them in the diagnosis of 
behavior difficulties and, as we all know, 
diagnosis is the beginning of treatment. 

Many parents have expressed great in- 
terest in the scale and have begun to 
realize that, as one father expressed it, 
‘Tf the citizenship side of my boy’s card 
is what it ought to be, the other side will 
take care of itself.’’ One principal was 
much surprised and pleased one morning 
to find the following letter in her mail: 
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FROM REPORT CARD TO CHARACTER TRAINING 


“Dear Miss —— 

“J have been very much interested in 
Dick’s citizenship rating chart. The accuracy 
of your rating for the first semester seemed 
to me most remarkable and I cannot under- 
stand how you teachers find the time to 
make the necessary observations to rate 
each pupil correctly. That you do find the 
time to do it correctly I think is proven on 
Dick’s chart. 

“The first semester record was not so 
good. His mother and I worked with him 
on this and sold him on the idea of being 
a good citizen. The result obtained by your 
efforts and ours is shown by his second 
semester rating. 

“The object of this letter is to let you 
know that we heartily approve of the citi- 
zenship rating chart and feel in our own 
ease that you have done the thing you had 
intended to do. 

“It seems a pity that we parents should 
be content to allow our teachers in the pub- 
lie schools to do the work that we should 
do at home and I believe had this method 
been practiced on the parents during their 
school years, the teacher’s work today 
would be much easier. 

Cordially yours,” 


The following case studies show the 


7 way the scale is used in the study of in- 
¥ dividual children and the results possible 
i where parents cooperate: 


ET 


Case 1. 


Jack was quiet, a non-participant, shy, 
and withdrawn. He showed little initia- 


| tive, assumed little responsibility, never 
| sensing that there was anything he might 
# take upon himself. He seemed fearful of 


the results of his effort and had to be 
prodded to get his work done. He conse- 
quently made poor use of his time. With 
an I. Q. of 118, this indicated something 
wrong in the boy’s training. From a con- 


ference with the parents, the teacher dis- 
Fcovered that he was an only child and 
‘} had been shielded and pampered. All his 


wants had been anticipated and his needs 


supplied. He had had little opportunity 


_ to exercise self-direction. 


The mother set 


herself to cooperate and tried to make 
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SCHOLARSHIP: 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS 
A—Excellent 
B—Good 


C—Average 
D—Danger of Failing 
E—Failure 











her release of control less apparent to 
him by consistently praising his efforts. 
All his papers were kept and praised. As 
the profile shows, his line straightened out 
by the end of the year and this fall he 
has entered school with genuine pleasure, 
something he had not done before. 


Case 2. 


Junior was one of a family of six chil- 
dren who had come very rapidly into the 
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lives of young and incompetent parents. 
Poor home control and irregular living 
habits accounted for his aggressive insis- 
tence upon having his own way, openly 
violating others’ rights, wilful discour- 
tesy, and waste of time. His high Binet 
rating which showed an I. Q. of 120 sug- 
gested that much ability and energy was 
undirected in a home where the father 
took little interest in his children and the 
mother was physically exhausted and dis- 
couraged. Curves over a period of a year 
show little improvement. This lad is now 
living in a children’s boarding home. An 
aunt reports that he is happier and better 
eared for than ever before. It will be in- 
teresting to see what an enriched curricu- 
lum and improvement of living conditions 
will do toward helping him to improve his 
adjustment. 


Case 3. 


James had never been tardy or absent. 
His mother had seen to that. It was his 
ambition to have a perfect record through- 
out his school career. His mother also did 
many other things for him that he should 
have done for himself. In school he had 
little initiative, would assume no respon- 


No nation can be truly great 

That hath not something childlike in its life 
Of every day; it should its youth review 
With simple joys that sweetly recreate 

The jaded mind, conjoined in friendly strife 
The pleasures of its childhood days pursue. 


From ‘‘Afoot in England,’’ by W. H. Hudson. 
Published by Alfred A. Knoff, New York, 1922. 
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sibility,, expected to be told what to do, 
The teacher maneuvered to get him 4 
Safety Patrol appointment, thinking that 
the challenge of the job would arouse 


some sense of responsibility in him. He, 


liked it very much and was proud of hig 
position. One morning he played with a 
boy on the corner instead of attending to 
his duties and both of them were tardy, 
The room decided that James should be 
marked tardy and be put off of the patrol, 
This was a double blow, and he felt it 
keenly. The following day he asked if 
he might have the patrol job back and 
promised faithfully to live up to his re 
sponsibilities. The teacher said the Patrol | 
would have to decide it, but because his 
place had already been filled, he had to 
be content with a substitute position. 
When his scale was rated, he helped to 
chart it and began to sense where he 
needed to improve. His mother had fre- 
quent interviews wtih the teacher and 
did what she could to permit her control 
of James to be replaced by his self-diree- 
tion. By the end of the year, there was a 
noticeable improvement in his attitude 
which could not have been possible if the 
mother, teacher and James had not worked 
together. 


~ 
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Creative Music In the Primary Grades of the 
Durham County, North Carolina, Schools 


VERA CARR TWADDELL 
Supervisor of Music, Durham County Schools, Durham, North Carolina 


NE of the most interesting ways of 
() teaching rhythm to young children, 


as thousands of teachers have found, 
is by means of the toy orchestra. Some 
well-meaning teachers have attempted to 
use articles from the ten-cent stores for 
the rhythm orchestra. These articles are 
invariably harsh and noisy in tone and 
always drown the music of the victrola 
when it is being used in connection with 
the rhythm orchestra. Other equally well- 


meaning teachers have laboriously sought. 


to raise from fifteen to sixty dollars to 
buy sets of instruments from the music 
stores. These instruments, of course, are 
sweet and musical in tone, but the chil- 
dren have missed the fun of making them, 
and as a result, do 
not have the same 
pride of possession. 

Now we come to 
the question, how 
may instruments 
be made in the 
school,room which 
will be attractive 
in appearance and 
musical in tone? 
In Durham County 
we- have under- 
taken to guide the 
children of the 
primary grades in 
the making of 
these instruments. 
Even the children of the lowest (i.e., lowest 
in I. Q.) first grade made these instruments 
in the fall of their first year in school—and 
with what joy! The silent, timid, repressed 
child became a talking, moving, intensely 
interested and happy child. It should be 
said in fairness that the first grade teacher 





First Grade, Oak Grove School, Durham, N. C. 
The most successful kettle drums and bass drums we 
made from large peach-baskets and nail-kegs. 


needs to help her children a great deal 
more in making the instrument than does 
the second or the third grade teacher. I 
say this on the assumption that the teacher 
and the class wish to make attractive and 
durable instruments. Second grade chil- 
dren are able to produce durable and 
attractive instruments solely by their own 
efforts, with suggestions from the teacher. 
Since these instruments are made for con- 
tinuous use throughout the year, the first 
grade teacher will be justified in helping 
her class and admitting her own part in 
the project. 

Let us begin the description of how to 
make these instruments with the drums, 
which all of the boys and some of the 

: girls will want to 
play. Our most 
successful _ kettle 
drums and bass 
drums have been 
made from large 
peach-baskets and 
nail-kegs. The 
peach-basket wil] 
need to be lined 
on the inside since 
the holes between 
the staves would 
prevent the drum 
from being reson- 
ant if it were un- 
lined. For this 
purpose we use 
cotton cloth — unbleached domestic. This 
same material isused for the drum- 
heads of all drums. In the _ case 
of the nail-kegs, both ends _ should 
be removed and two _ thicknesses of 
the unbleached domestic pulled very 
tightly across each end and nailed to the 
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barrel. Round cardboard hat-boxes also 
make good drums. The drumheads on the 
hat-boxes are held in place by a tight fish- 
net lacing of heavy cord. The drumheads of 
all drums be given two coats of shellac. 
The shellac increases the resonance of the 
drum a great deal if the cloth has pre- 
viously been stretch- 
ed as tightly as it 
will permit. Oat- 
meal boxes, yellow 
mixing bowls, stone 
jars, and tin-pails 
may be used in the 
same manner, al- 
though we have not 
been as successful 
with these as with 
the nail-kegs, peach- 
baskets, and _hat- 
boxes. Perhaps one 
reason that we are 
partial to the nail- 
kegs and peach bas- 
kets is because they lend themselves readily 
to decoration after the drumhead has been 
adjusted and shellaced. These drums may 
be painted any bright color or combina- 
tion of colors. Silhouettes cut out and 
pasted to the body of the drum are par- 
ticularly attractive. For drum-sticks we use 
smooth round rhythm-sticks. We sharpen 
one end of the stick and thrust the pointed 
end through a hard rubber ball. Each 
drummer is given two drumsticks. 

Rhythm sticks have a place of their 
own in the toy orchestra. These may be 
bought for a small sum from a lumber 
company or they may be made by the 
children. Hickory or some other hard 
wood should be used. The bark must be 
peeled off and the wood made smooth and 
round with a knife and sand-paper. These 
sticks are usually about twelve inches 
long by 3% inch in diameter. 

In the place of triangles which may be 
had in the music-stores, we use horse- 
shoes and beat them with very large nails. 
To hold these in the hand would deaden 
the silvery sound; to remedy this diffi- 





e used unbleached domesti 
bones oF ee kettle drums, snare drums, 
and bass drums. 


culty, we suspend them by a heavy cord 
held in the left hand. We have found 
that the horse-shoes painted with silver or 
gold paint retain their original musical — 
sound much better than those painted in 

colors. 
Our bells are large-sized ones taken 
from baby rattles, 


apart and sew two 
or three bells to a 
narrow band of 
strong cloth or elas- 
tic. This cloth or 
elastic is fastened to 
the child’s hand for 
playing. The bells 
are played by an up 
and down motion 
of the hand in time 
to the music. 

The‘‘school-made’”’ 
tambourine may 
like the drums, be 
made of a thing of beauty. For the tam- 
bourines, we glue together two cardboard 
pie-plates of the picnic variety. On each 
tambourine we string loosely about fifty 
or sixty tops from cold-drink bottles, having 
first removed the cork from the inside of 
the tops. This cork would deaden the sound 
of the jangles if not removed. The pie- 
plate may be painted some bright color, 
and the jangles may be painted silver or 
gold. Pictures chosen by the class may be 
pasted on the tambourine. Children re- 
veal surprisingly good taste in the choice 
of pictures when they are allowed to com- 
pare pictures. 

Our most successful rattles have been 
made from gourds, oat-meal boxes, and 
ink-bottles. In making a rattle of a gourd, 
a small piece should be cut from the top 
and the seeds removed. After the gourd 
is thoroughly dry, cover the inside with a 
coat of shellac, put in a handful of rice, 
and glue the cap on the gourd again. The 
outside of the gourd may then be painted 
with a brightly-colored lacquer. To make 
a rattle of an oatmeal box, remove the 


ic cotton cloth for the 


We take these rattles _ 
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top, put in a handful of dried corn, and 
replace the top. Colored construction 
paper may be pasted to the outside of 
the box, or. the box, too, may be painted 
with laequer; the latter usually makes a 
neater appearance. Three peebles in an 
ink-bottle produce a sweet, jinglely sound. 
For a handle, a stick practically as large 
as the neck of the bottle should be forced 
into the bottle and then should be cut 
down somewhat in size on the outside. 
Adhesive tape will probably be necessary 
to keep the handle in place. The bottle 
may be decorated with paint or with 
melted wax. 

The sand-blocks are simply blocks of 
wood about 4” by 2” by 2” having coarse 
sand-paper glued to the 4” by 2” side. 
These blocks are used in pairs, and when 
rubbed together in time to the music make 


varieties of tin may be easily imagined. 

A secondary element of music is form, 
which is also easily taught in connection 
with the rhythm orchestra. Having made 
the instruments and distributed them, the 
class is asked to listen to the record or 
composition. They are told that the com- 
position is made up of different parts, 
such as A-B-C ete. They are asked to 
raise hands when they think the A part 
has come to an end, when the B part 
comes to an end, when the A part is re- 
peated, whether the following part is B 
or C, and how many parts there are in 
the whole composition. The second and 
third grade children will show unbeliev- 
able ability in analyzing such compositions 
as ‘‘Amaryllis.’’ After the form of the 
composition has been placed on the board, 
the horse-shoes may be given the A part 





First Grade, Bragtown School, Durham, N. C. 


The Drum Brigade. All the boys and some of the girls wanted to play 
the drums. 


a lovely, swishy sound. The sand-paper 
will have to be replaced often as it quickly 
Wears away. 

It may readily be seen that these in- 
struments may be made with a minimum 
of expense. With a little care and thought, 
they may be made beautiful to the eye 
as well as pleasing to the ear. The supe- 
riority of drums and tambourines, made 
as described above, to the department-store 


‘ 


to play each time it recurs, the drums 
may be given the B part, the tambourines, 
the C part, the bells and rhythm-sticks 
may join the horse-shoes in the second 
repetition. There is no limit to the num- 
ber and variety of combinations of instru- 
ments which may be worked out. Each 
set of instruments should be made respon- 
sible for their particular theme in the 
composition without assistance from the 
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teacher. By this method the children are 
learning form in a very pleasant way and 
the result is far more musical than it 
would be if forty instruments were play- 
ing at once, straight through a number. 

Perhaps the teacher of school music is 
wondering whether we spend our entire 
music period on creative music. We do 
not. By no possible stretch of the imagi- 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


We have been able to vitalize written 
dictation and ear-training in the second _ 
and third grades by means of another 
musical instrument made by the children, 
This instrument is, roughly speaking, a 
xylophone, or more correctly, musical 
bottles. For these bottles, we build a 
wooden frame about five feet high and 
four feet long. Twelve or more bottles” 





Holt School, Durham, North Carolina. 





Kipp > yoo) gpm alpaca tapencamlige ye The bottles we 


tuned to the scale 


nation could creative music, no matter 
how skillfully taught, develop all the skills 
which we wish our children to acquire as 
they pass through the grades. While it is 
our purpose in the school-room, no matter 
what subject we are teaching, ‘‘to teach 
children to do better the desirable things 
they are going to do anyway,’’ it is our 
duty to ‘‘reveal to children the higher 
types of activities and make these desir- 
able, available and, to an extent, possi- 
ble.’” When we have told the whole story 
of creative music, we have not taken into 
account rote-singing, sight-singing, dicta- 
tion, and ear-training, all of which are 
vital if the children of our classes are to 
be made musically literate. However, 
when we can illustrate a point in theory, 
such as the value of notes, by means of 
the toy orchestra, we do not let the oppor- 
tunity go by. 


varying the amount of water in each. 


having flat sides and metal tops are strung 
on this frame. These bottles are tuned to 
the scale by varying the amount of water 
in each. A decorative effect is given by 
coloring the water in each bottle. The 
bottles are played by striking with a 
wooden mallet. The children can learn 
to play their simple rote-songs on them; 
the teacher may play a _ combination 
of notes and ask someone in the class 
to write it on the board; a pupil may 
play a combination of notes and ask the 
elass to sing the syllables; the teacher 
may show a flash-card and ask a pupil 
to play what the card said on the bottles; 
pupils may correct errors in sight-reading 
by playing the troublesome skips on the 
bottles. The skill of the teacher will de- 


pend upon how well she is able to link 
the principles of theory and sight-reading 
with creative music. 


























NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 








sociation for Childhood Education 
extends to each of you a special 
invitation to visit the office while you are 
in Washington attending either the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 
in February, or the Association for 
Childhood Education convention in May. 
We are looking forward to convention 
time as a ‘‘home coming’’ for the mem- 
bers of the 
Association. 
You will find 
us on the third 
floor of the 
National Edu- 
cation Associa- 
tion building, 
1201 Sixteenth 
Street. Here 
you may see 
how the vari- 
ous activities 
are carried on 
throughout the 
year. You will 
see the point 
of departure 
for the Year- 
books, the Bul- 
letins, the Journals, the convention ma- 
terial and the letters that reach you 
during the year. Since participation 
is one of our guiding stars, you may 
even investigate the files to see if your 
address plate is correct. Perhaps the his- 
torical material, the membership charts, or 
the materials from schools in other coun- 
tries will interest you. 
We shall weleome and invite your sug- 


JH sxiation tor ci staff of the As- 


Headquarters of the Association for ‘Childhood Education. 
National Education Association Building, Washington, D. C. 
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gestions for the improvement of the serv- 
ice which the office renders to members 
and to others. You have supported the 
organization with the purpose of pro- 
moting better educational opportunities 
for young children. It is, therefore, your 
responsibility to see that the Association 
functions to the highest possible degree. 

Headquarters has interesting neighbors. 
Just two blocks away you will find the 
office of the 
General Feder- 
ation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 
Across the 
street is the 
home of the 
National Geo- 
graphie So- 
ciety. Located 
under the same 
roof with us are 
the Headquar- 
ters of three 
organizations 
with which 
the Association 
for Childhood 
Education is 
affiliated: The 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, The World Federation of Educa- 
tion, and The National Education Asso- 
ciation. They will all appreciate a visit 
from you. 

The latch string is out! The guest 
book is ready! The Association for 
Childhood Edueation staff urges you when 
‘‘seeing Washington’’ to see Headquarters 
FIRST! 
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National Council of Childhood Education 


Convention of the Department of Superintendence, Washington, D. C. 


Participating Groups: 
National Association for Nursery Education. 
President—George D. Stoddard. 


National Council of Kindergarten—Primary Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. 
Chairman—Julia Wade Abbot. 
JOINT SESSIONS WITH DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
Monpay, Fresruary 22, 1932, 8 P. M. 

Auditorium Department of Commerce, 15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Subject—The Contribution of Mental Hygiene to the School Program. 
Presiding—Dr. Ruth Streitz, Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati. 


The School’s Responsibility for the Preschool Child—Dr. Frederick H. Allen, 
Director of Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion—Dr. Herbert E. Chamberlain, Director of Child Guidance 
Clinic, Minneapolis Publie Schools. 
The Child Who Fails in the First Grade—Mr. John H. Logan, Superintendent 
' of Schools, Newark, N. J. 
Discussion—Mr. A. H. Hughey, Superintendent of Schools, El Paso, Texas. 


Organization of a Mental Hygiene Program Within the School—Mr. W. W. 
Beatty, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Discussion: 
Administration—Mr. Walter R. Hepner, Superintendent of Schools 


San Diego, California. 
Training—Miss Elizabeth Dexter, Child Guidance Clinic, Newark, N. J. 


SECOND SESSION 


WeEpNEspDAY, Fespruary 24, 1932, 12:15 P. M. 
New SHOREMAN Hore., LUNCHEON 


Presiding—George D. Stoddard, President, National Association for 
Nursery Education. : 


Needs of the Modern Family 
Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, New 





SEARS SS EES MRS Seg eet aN I oe OER 30 minutes 
Present School Program for Parents 
Jesse H. Newlon, Director» EERE ES Ele 10 minutes 


The Lincoln School of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
Hazel M. Cushing, Administrator... 10 minutes 
Child Development and Parent Education, Board of Edu- 
cation, Rochester, N. Y. 
Carleton Washburne, Superintendent__.____»»___- = 10 minutes 
Winnetka Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Opportunities for Increased Service to Families 
Ralph P. Bridgman, Associate ______ 20 minutes 
Child Development Institute, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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The Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. 


1932 Convention 
of the 
Association for Childhood Education 


EGINNING Wednesday, May 4, 1932, and continuing through Saturday, May 7, 

1932, the Association for Childhood Education will meet in Washington for its 

thirty-ninth convention. The Association comes to Washington at the invita- 

tion of outstanding civic and educational organizations of the city and of the 

officials connected with them. Among those extending the invitation are the Com- 

missioners of the District of Columbia, the Superintendent of schools and his assistants, 

the Board of Education, the Progressive Education Association, The American Asso- 

ciation of University Women, several Washington Colleges, various school associations 
and others. : 

Not since 1913 has the Association for Childhood Education, or the International 
Kindergarten Union, as it was then known, met in Washington. Tremendous changes 
have taken place in the city itself since that date, its population has practically 
doubled, and its schools have correspondingly grown both in extent and in the varied 
types of educational advantages which they offer. 

Fortunately the season of the year which the Executive Board has selected is most 
auspicious. Washington is at its best in the spring-time. The myriad garden spots 
are in full bloom and weather is utopian. Space will not permit an exhaustive deserip- 
tion of the city of today, but we would refer all who do not know their National 
Capital to an extensive article, beautifully illustrated in colors, in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for November, 1931, pp. 517 to 619. Even a casual survey of the 
article should stimulate an irrespressible desire to eome to Washington. 

The Convention Committee is working out a program which it is believed will sur- 
pass every program of the past in interest and educational value. There will be 
speakers of nation-wide reputation. At the well-known Willard otel, the convention 
headquarters, there will be an educational exhibit. Ample opportunity will be offered 
to visit elass-rooms in all sections of the city in both publie and private schools, and 
arrangements will be made to follow up these observations by diseussion. 

The teachers of Washington are looking forward to and making preparation for 
the meeting with an enthusiasm that assures the visitors a most enjoyable and worth- 
while sojourn in the Nation’s Capital. 

Louise R. HvuaGHes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Editor, AuiceE TEMPLE 








A significant contribution to music educa- 
tion—Without a single exception, a recent 
publication! is the most valuable book that 
has been published for supervisors and teach- 
ers of school music. This book stands alone 
in the field of musical literature, for it rep- 
resents a two-fold point of view. It is the 
product of a psychologist, Dr. James Mursell, 
professor of education at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, and a musician, Mabelle 
Glenn, supervisor of music of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

The authors have brought to the minds of 
all teachers of school music, in a very scien- 
tific and forceful way, that a “competent 
knowledge of the established results of psy- 
chological investigations in the field of music 
ean be of the utmost value to the working 
music teacher and can further the cause of 
music education in America.” They have 
brought together all the findings of psycho- 
logical research which bear on the work of 
the school music teacher and have succeeded 
in showing how these findings help in deal- 
ing with the practical problems to be faced. 

This complete survey of the psychology of 
musie should open up for all teachers of 
school musie avenues of thought and a prac- 
tical approach which they might not other- 
wise consider. The music teachers who may 
not have fully realized the importance and 
value of a psychological attack upon the 
practical problems of music development 
should gain a great deal from an understand- 
ing of the viewpoint of the co-authors. 

The material in the book is well organized, 
and the language of the authors is simple 
and straightforward, for they have avoided 
the use of the more technical aspects and 
terminology of the psychology of music. They 
have succeeded in showing how psychological 


‘James L. Mursell and Mabelle Glenn, The Psychology 
of School Music Teaching. New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1931. Pp. XV + 3873. 


results may be applied in the classroom, and : 
while no one procedure is recommended, they 


show that psychology can indicate that some 
kinds of procedure are wrong and that other 
kinds of procedure are desirable. 


For teachers who wish to further pursue 


the psychological aspect of teaching in the 


field of school music, there is a very valuable — 


bibliography at the end of each chapter. In 
this bibliography is included material from 
the many fields of psychological research 
which are particularly interesting and instruc- 
tive for the school music teacher. The writer 
feels that the authors have accomplished their 


task which they state is “to assemble all of © 


this material, to build it up into a coherent 
and understandable whole, and to indicate 
everywhere its relationship to educational 
practice.” 

Supervisors and teachers who wish to study 
and apply the principles which underlie the 
teaching of school music should find this book 
invaluable. 

Jessie CARTER, 
The University of Chicago. 


A picture outline of man’s progress: What 
questions of events that mark the march of 
man’s progress from primitiveness to civiliza- 
tion do you want answered? Do they deal 
with his ideas of the sun, stars and moon and 


the use he made of them for heat and direction _ 


in travelling? Do they deal with his mastery 
of the soil, with his ability to create things 
of beauty, with his sense of government and 
social control, with his inventions and mas- 
tery of means of transportation, communica- 
tion and manufacture? 

Many answers for your questions will be 
found in Gertrude Hartman’s “The World We 
Live in and How It Came to Be.’? 


2Gertrude Hartman, The World We Live In and How 
It Came to Be. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 
Pp. 357. 
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The book gives a story of man and his 
world, beginning with stars, mighty animals 
and cave men and ending with his harnessing 
great earth forces and the age of machines. 
It is a survey of world history written from 
the modern point of view, pointing out the 
high lights in man’s progress, and emphasizing 
the men who made the great changes in world 
progress. Science, mythology, biography, art, 
industry and recreation as they have played a 

in man’s development are given new life 
in Miss Hartman’s narrative. Interesting de- 
tails of well known events are interspersed 
with factual information. Though the con- 
tent is not all inclusive, it clears one’s ideas 
of the sequence of events in the world’s strug- 
gle for civilization, and in man’s ability to 
control his life by thinkirg rather than by 
force. 

The text is fully illustrated with unusual 
source material,—photographs show old maps, 
various modes of building and transportation, 
works of art, games and dances. The pictures 
are assembled from museums and libraries in 
this country and in Europe and lend authority 
to the text. 

In style the book appeals both to youth 
and adult. In the light of recent efforts to 
provide teachers of young children with factual 
material from which they can wisely answer 
questions, this book is a distinct contribution. 
Teachers will find it a great fund of worth 
while and practical information for both them- 
selves and their pupils. 

Mary Dasney Davis, 
Washington, D. C. 


Two units of work developed for the third 
grade.—The purpose of a recent book® written 
by two experienced classroom teachers is to 
describe the methods of teaching two units of 
work as developed in their respective grades. 

The two units, Indian Life and the Duteh 
Colonial Settlement, were selected by the 
authors for the year. The justification for 
the choice of these units was that they “are 
centers of interest that made strong appeals 
to the children, that were within their com- 
prehension, that involved the learnings re- 
garded as desirable for children of this age, 
and for which materials were available” (p. 








*Katharine L. Keelor and Mayme Sweet, Unites of 
Work: Indian Life and the Dutch Settlement. New 
York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Pp. xi + 314. 
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V). Sinee the authors were seeking to pro- 
vide a content of integrated experienees which 
are rich in social values and which would con- 
tribute to individual growth, they felt that a 
study of Indian Life and the Dutch Colonial 
Settlement would meet the needs for such 
learning situations. However, the following 
statement was made in connection with the 
two units which was somewhat puzzling: “Sub- 
jects of study as such were disregarded” (p. V). 
What are subjects of study if Indian Life and 
the Dutch Colonial Settlement are not? One 
cannot help wondering how the autnors would 
define a “subject of study.” 

In the first chapter space is devoted to a 
general discussion of the following: the devel- 
opment of a unit of work, the place of the 
classroom teacher, the place of the special 
teacher and the utilization of children’s in- 
terest in local history. The most practical 
treatment of any of the foregoing topies was 
the discussion of the function of the classroom 
teacher. This gave specific directions for 
guiding a classroom teacher in carrying on a 
unit: planning trips, suggesting library ref- 
erences, and experimenting with useful mate- 
rials. For the teacher’s benefit a long list of 
available supplies is given, as wooden boxes, 
wire, paint, string, glue, paste, cloth, scissors, 
wax, work-bench and tools, cooking equip- 
ment, sewing machines, ete. The following 
statement should be of especial interest to the 
classroom teacher who is wandering about in 
a maze of misguided efforts, in her attempt to 
earry on the activity work: “She (the teacher) 
should not hesitate to initiate some of the 
work herself and must not follow unimportant 
leads of the children” (p. 6). 

The book then goes on to deseribe a variety 
of experiences which center about the themes 
of Indian Life and the Duteh Colonial Set- 
tlement. In an earlier chapter, the authors 
state that since the children of the Lincoln 
School live in New York City on Manhattan 
Island the activities dealt more specifically 
with Manhattan Indians. However, from a 
further perusal of the description, it seemed 
evident that quite as much time and emphasis 
was placed on other types of Indians as the 
Plains, Pueblo, Navajo and Northwestern 
Coast Indians. For example, one group wrote 
and presented a Navajo Indian play which 
was most worthwhile in itself, but since as 
stated before, the chief interest was the Man- 
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hattan tribe, one could not help wondering 
why the play was not composed about the 
latter type. 

Since the two authors carried on the same 
units of work in their respective groups, the 
accounts show how differently two teachers 
with different third grade classes worked out 
the same units. Any comparison of the same 
units eatried out by different groups of chil- 
dren of the same grade standing is helpful 
because it indicates that a difference of in- 
terests, and background of experiences will 
modify the procedure. 

Six chapters of the total of twenty are de- 
voted to discussions of other subjects in the 
curriculum as composition, reading and arith- 
metic. Some of the materials in the six chap- 
ters were shown to be either an outgrowth or 
accompaniment of the work on the Indians 
and the Dutch Colonial Settlement, but some 
of the discussions and illustrative compositions 
had no relation to either topic. 

The book gives help to the classroom teacher 
who is seeking the following information: 


1. How may units of work be developed 
through the daily activities of the classroom? 

2. What materials may be used in working 
out such units? 

3. What is the relationship of reading, writ- 
ing and composition to such units. 

4. How may pupils be trained to search for 
and use materials? 

5. How do such such units of work stimu- 
late thinking on the part of the pupils? 


The authors present much helpful material 
which is the result of actual classroom proce- 
dure with individual groups of children. With 
its practical detail, the book should be of 
service to all who are interested in carrying 
out units of activities. 


Grace E. Srorm, 
The University of Chicago. 


A guide in the application of teaching prin- 
ciples.—On the basis of many years of experi- 
ence in teacher training, two professors of 
education of the Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers’ College have published a work book* 
to be used in a course dealing with the tech- 
nique of teaching. The purpose of the course 





‘Helen R. Messenger and Ethel M. Woolhiser, Basic 
Procedures in Guiding Learning. DeKalb, Illinois: The 
B. H. Clark Company, 1931. 


Pp. 91. 
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is “(a) to introduce the student to practic 
progressive techniques employed in goa 
teaching, (b) to furnish the student with op 
portunity to observe these techniques as ap 
plied by skillful teachers, (c) to guide the 
student in the organization of units of work, 
ineluding activities, subject matter, and 2 
terials for classroom use, (d) to facilitate the 
habituation of specifie teaching techni S| 
which will be used in the student teaching 
period, (e) to lead the student to an under 
standing of what good routine management 
of the school is, including routine factors i 
classroom, in halls, and on playgrounds, 

(f) to acquaint the student with the best p 
fessional literature on the technique of in- 
struction as practiced in progressive schools” 
(p. 3). 

Some twenty-four problems are included in 
the syllabus, all treated in similar fashion. 
The example quoted below will give the reader 
an idea of the method used in dealing with 
each problem. 


PROBLEM VI 
Large Unit Plan 


To what extent can a unit of work as a 


whole be planned in advance? What are the 
nature and purposes of such plans? 


Miss Graham, teacher of a first grade in a 
city school, found that she was required to 
teach a unit of work on foods during the 
winter term. She said she knew little about 
the subject and less about what ought to be 
done, but she thought she would start with 
milk. She said to her class, “Today we will 
talk about milk.” The children told what they 
knew. The next day they talked about bread. 
A new topic was discussed each day, each one 
more or less unrelated. 

When Miss Robbins, teacher in another 
school, found, by examining the course of 
study, that she would probably teach a unit 
of work on foods, she made a careful study 
of all the subject matter she could find on 
that subject. She outlined this material in 
logical order so that she knew about how much 
she could cover with the children, and could 
see just how each unit was related to another. 
Then she planned how the children might 


learn this subject-matter best, what activities 


might be chosen by the children, what mate- 
rials would be needed, and how long a time 
might be required to complete the study. She 
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planned several possible approaches to be 
made to the unit so that the children’s in- 
terests might be naturally aroused and their 
curiosity stimulated. With this plan in mind, 
she watched the children for spontaneous in- 
terests and needs, and was ready to start the 
study of foods at the psychological moment. 


Discussion: 

1. Which teacher in the above examples 
would you expect to be more professionally 
minded? Why? 

2. What results in terms of knowledge, hab- 
its, attitudes, further interests, would you ex- 
pect in the first school? In the second school? 

3. What are the advantages of carefully 
planned work? What are the disadvantages? 

4. What forms, outlines, “set-ups” can be 
used for planning various types of units? 

5. Where can the teacher find help in plan- 
ning large units of work? 

6. How is the large plan different from the 
daily plan? 

7. How may the children help plan large 
units? 

8. When is the plan as a whole actually 
completed? Why is this important? 

9. What suggestions can be given for the 
wise use of plans by the teacher? 

10. What helpful suggestions can be given 
as to the revision of plans for further use? 

11. At what time in the course of teacher’s 
experience is planning most necessary? How 
will the experienced teacher’s planning differ 
from the beginner’s planning? 


Activities: 

1. Set up the eriteria or principles which 
help in planning large units of work. 

2. Plan in detail a large activity, series of 
problems, or unit of work, for a particular 
grade. 

3. Exchange plans with other members of 
the class and critically evaluate these plans. 

4. Make an annotated bibliography of plans 
found in current professional magazines. 
Evaluate these. 

5. Set up in parallel columns the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of planning in ad- 
vanee, first planning by small topies, and 
second, planning by large topics. Make a sum- 
mary statement of conelusions you draw from 
this chart. 

6. Prepare to report a summary of one ar- 
tiele you have read on this subject. 
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7. Report to the class on recent research in 
lesson planning and summarize the contribu- 
tion which you decide it makes to teachers 
and students in teachers’ colleges (p. 29). 
Following the “Activities” is a list of refer- 
ences. 

Among the other problems handled in the 
same manner, the following are examples: 


What are the objectives and principles of 
the progressive school of today? To what 
extent can a unit of work as a whole be 
planned in advance? What are the nature 
and purposes of such plans? What are the 
various plans used to adjust school work to 
the individual needs of the pupils? How may 
the modern school efficiently care for the 
formation of desirable habits and skills? What 
problems are involved in guiding the child in 
the development of worthy values of life? 
What supplies and equipment are necessary to 
carry out the program of a progressive school ? 


In addition to the references given in connec- 
tion with each problem is a bibliography of 
some one hundred twenty-five titles. 

This syllabus should prove suggestive and 
helpful to instructors who are planning similar 
courses for students in training. Supervisors 
and superintendents will also find it useful in 
work with in-service teachers. 


Auice TEMPLE. 


A handbook to accompany My Bookhouse.— 
The reader will recall “My Bookhouse” as a 
set of six volumes containing a carefully se- 
lected variety of stories and poems for chil- 
dren. The publishers of this collection have 
recently put on the market a small volume® 
to accompany the first three books of the 
series, which is “concerned with pointing out 
and illustrating some ways of presenting selec- 
tions which have allowed children to take 
these stories and poems unto themselves as 
vital parts of their experiences.” The author 
is a teacher in the primary division of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers’ College. The 
book is edited by the principal of the school, 
Rebecca Coffin. 

Experiencing Literature opens with a de- 
scription of the spontaneous reactions of @ 


5Florence E. Matthews, Experiencing Literature. Chi- 
cago: The Bookhouse for Children, 
$1.00. 


1931. Pp. 123. 
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group of seven year old children to the story 
“The Little Engine That Could” which they 
listened to upon their return from a very in- 
teresting and decidedly stimulating trip to 
the roundhouse and railroad yards. Imme- 
diately following the story the twenty chil- 
dren engaged in a variety of self chosen ac- 
tivities, all suggested by it. Thus it proved 
to be “just the right story for a special oc- 
easion.” The author points out other selec- 
tions in “My Bookhouse” suitable for such 
special oceasions as Christmas, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, ete., together with desirable 
ways of dealing with them. 


One of the chapters calls attention to stories 
and poems for children of different age levels, 
suggesting some natural expressive activities 
that may be stimulated by the stories or poems 
and thus, perhaps, enhance their value for the 
children. Graded lists of such selections are 
given. 


A chapter dealing with story-tellirig con- 
tains practical suggestions concerning the 
preparation and presentation of stories. It in- 
eludes also lists of stories which are charac- 
terized by certain qualities—repetitive pattern, 
imaginative word pictures, strong dramatic 
action. A chapter on poetry is given similar 
treatment. 


In her discussion of creative expression 
through language the author includes, with 
her many constructive suggestions, a much 
needed warning against such common prac- 
tices as: requiring children to re-tell stories 
for the sake of language drill, forcing the 
writing of original story or verse, and ques- 
‘tioning children about the story to find out 
what they have learned. The unwisdom of 
such practices cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. 


A valuable supplement to the author’s con- 
tribution is an annotated bibliography of 
books for children and another for the teacher 
prepared by Eloise Ramsay, co-author of A 
Handbook of Children’s Literature. The chil- 
dren’s bibliography is classified in terms of 
types of material and grade levels. It con- 


tains the best of recent books for children. 


Students, teachers and parents will find in 
“Experiencing Literature” a ready reference 
and a valuable guide in discovering and mak- 
ing effective use of the material in the first 
three volumes of “My Bookhouse,” together 
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with a valuable list of other best books fg 
the children’s library. g 
Auice TEMPLE, © 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
PRIMARILY FOR TEACHERS 


Barr, A. S. 

An Introduction to the Scientific Study of 
Classroom Supervision. New York: D. Ap 
pleton & Company, 1931, Pp. 399. $2.50. ~ 

Davis, SHELDON EmMMoR 4 

Teaching the Elementary Curriculum. New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1931. Pp, 
vii + 549. $1.75. 


HAHN, JULIA LETHELD q 


A Critical Evaluation of a Supervisory Pro- 
gram in Kindergarten-Primary Grades. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. vii 
+ 148. 

Hi.ueeas, Miro B. 

The Elements of Classroom Supervision. 

eago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1931. Pp. 244. $1.75, 
MonasH, Lovis 

Know Your Child. New York: Whittlesey 
House, Division of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 246. $2.00. 

Reavis, W.C.; Pierce, Paut R.; STuLLKEN, E. H, 

The Elementary School—Its Organization and 
Administration. Chicago: University of Chi- 
eago Press, 1931. Pp. 571. 

VALENTINE, P. F. 


The Art of the Teacher. New York: D. Ap- 


pleton & Company, 1931. Pp. ix + 289. 
$2.00. 
Wuite House CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH 
AND PROTECTION 


Nursery Education. New York: The Century 
Company, 1931. Pp. 157. $2.00. 


PRIMARILY FOR CHILDREN 


BALDWIN, SIDNEY 

Young Prince Hubert. 
Hukle Compton. Evanston, 
Peterson & Company, 1931. 
cents. 

CLARK, BERTHA 

The House on the Hill. Illustrated by Ger- 
trude H. Howe. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 1931. Pp. 142. 75 cents. 

CoLEMAN, Satis N. 

The Gingerbread Man and Other Songs of the 
Children’s Story-Book Friends. Illustrated 
by Ruth Hambridge. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1931. Pp. 71. $2.50. 


Illustrated by Neel 
Illinois: Row, 
Pn. 5-207. 30 
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Harnaway, Esse V. 

The Book of American Presidents. Portraits 
by Samuel Bernard Schaeffer. New York: 
Whittlesey House—McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 367. $2.50. 

Parker, CLAUDIA M.; FREE, MARGARET, AND 

TREADWELL, HARRIETTE TAYLOR 

Storyland Book IV. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Handsaker. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son & Company, 1930. Pp. 11-381. 84 cents. 


Raper, L. W.; FREE, MARGARET, AND TREADWELL, 
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Raper, L. W.; Free, MARGARET, AND TREADWELL, 
HARRIETTE TAYLOR 
Storyland Book VI. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Handsaker. Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son & Company, 1931. Pp. 11-479. 92 cents. 
SRaGER, MaTiLpDA; RaBENORT, WILLIAM. 
Rainbow Readers, the Primer. Evanston, Illi- 
nois: Row, Peterson & Company, 1931. Pp. 
2-124, 64 cents. 
Sracer, MatTinpa; RABENoRT, WILLIAM 
Rainbow Readers, First Reader. Evanston, Illi- 
nois: Row, Peterson & Company, 1931. Pp. 





HARRIETTE TAYLOR 


6-160. 64 cents. 


Storyland Book V. Illustrated by Dorothy WiecnarD, ANGELA CRAMSIE 


Handsaker. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son & Company, 1930. Pp. 11-479. 92 cents. 


Birchard & Company, 1931. Pp. 37. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS AND THE BICENTENNIAL 


From February 22, 1932, until the followng Thanksgiving Day, the coun- 
try will do homage to the memory of Washington. Each community will se- 
leet within the celebration period of nearly ten months, a number of patriotic 
dates—as many as possible—for its exercises. 


So important do we consider the role of the schools in this great drama 
of patriotism that the Commission is publishing a handbook entitled, “The 
George Washington Appreciation Course,” containing 175 pages and explain- 
ing for the benefit of teachers in normal schools and colleges what phases of 
Washington’s life, achievements and times should be put before their pupils, 
and how these subjects can best be taught. 


Naturally, this material will be of invaluable use to all teachers and super- 
intendents of nursery, kindergarten and primary classes. In addition to the 
handbook, the Commission has issued a pamphlet of 31 pages entitled “Sug- 
gestions and Outline of George Washington Appreciation Course,” which gives 
in brief form a summary of the material to be found in the complete volumes. 
Both the pamphlet and the book will be sent free of charge to the schools and 
teachers applying for them. 


Guided by the two publications any teacher can take a class through the life 
of George Washington and give its members a clear and dramatic picture not 
only of George Washington, the man, and what he achieved, but also of the 
times and conditions under which he lived. 


If they will write to the United States George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, Washington Building, Washington, D. C., they will be promptly 
furnished with any information they may desire concerning the life of Wash- 
ington and the plans of this Commission to celebrate his two hundredth anni- 
versary throughout this country and all over the world. 


HonorasBteE Son Boom, 


Associate Director of the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 


The Little Singers’ Song Book. Boston: C. C. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, Exua RutH Boyce 








The November issue of Teachers’ College 
Record is entirely devoted to a “report of the 
accomplishments of the Institute of Eduea- 
tional. Research on the oceasion of its tenth 
anniversary.” As a preface an article by 
James: E. Russell from his report as Dean of 
Teachers’ College in 1924 is reprinted. Dr. 
Edward L. Thorndike writes on The Value of 
Research in Education, and the rest of the 
journal is devoted to reports classified under 
three headings, as the work of the Division of 
Psychology; the work of the Division of Field 
Studies and the work of the Division of Schooi 
Experimentation. Dr. George D. Strayer and 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell are the other authors. 

In his paper Dr. Thorndike starts out with 
the assumption which he believes will be gen- 
erally granted, that no well-informed student 
has any doubt as to the value that research 
has been to education. He does, however, think 
that he may be able to suggest ways in which 
it may be of greater value. “The first is to 
extend it to more fundamental questions.” As 
an illustration of what he means, we will quote 
but one of the several given and this in the 
field of character education. “We should not 
only collect case histories of problem children, 
test and compare methods of treatment, de- 
vise better methods of diagnosis, analyze sig- 
nificant forms of conduct and the like, but 
should also study the springs of conduct in 
man and other mammals, and the processes 
by which habits, attitudes, interests and ideals 
are formed, reformed, weakened, upset, and 
distorted. In almost every field of education, 
we may profitably start researches at deeper 
levels.” His second point is that we should 
“affiliate our researches more closely with 
those of biology, anthropology, sociology, psy- 
chology, economies, history, business, govern- 
ment, and other branches of the study of 
man.” He feels that otherwise there is some 
danger that research will become “provincial” 
and “sterile.” The third point made is that we 
should “treat the research workers more wisely, 


and in particular, encourage, or at least per- 
mit, a reasonable catholicity.” His final state- 
ment is quoted because it. is such a fine defini- 


tion of research work: “Disinterested curiosity 


and impartial reflection and rigorous verifiea- 
tion are sure to advance knowledge, and the 
advancement of knowledge is sure to benefit 
practice. This is true in education, for it is 
true everywhere.” 


The Elementary School Journal, in its No- 
vember issue under the title For Non-Readers 
in Distress, prints an article by Nancy Newell, 
graduate student at Harvard University, dis- 
cussing reading disability. She says that 
where schools are failing to recognize this 
problem and to offer remedial measures, child- 
guidance clinics are besieged by mothers in 
distress over their children’s difficulties with 
reading. As definition, she says, “Reading, in 
simplest terms, is the association of a per- 
ceived symbol with a concept already existing 
in the mind.” After illustration, she continues, 
“The associated meaning must be affixed by a 
purely mechanical bond, for which there is 
neither rhyme nor reason.” There are several 
things which may account for failure to make 
these necessary associative bonds. Vision and 
hearing are both important elements, as the 
child need must see and hear correctly. Vari- 
ous studies are referred to, which have been 
undertaken at various times to trace the 
sources of difficulties. Left-handedness is in 
some eases tied up with difficulties in reading. 
To read from left to right is a fundamental 
adaptation which must be acquired. Some 
children have a considerable degree of diffi- 
culty in aequiring this technique and it is a 
thing teachers must be on the alert to discover. 
Again non-readers often, the author tells us, 
“try to compensate for their deficiencies by 
memorizing whole pages,” and drill may only 
increase ability to commit the contents of a 
given page. When remedial work is discussed 
there are mentioned three typical difficulties 
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as follows: “The first is emotional and is eon- 
cerned with attitudes; the second mechanical 
and has to do with possible physical handi- 
eaps; the third is technical and deals with 


adaptations and skill.” Of the first handicap, - 


the author says “The first task of the remedial 
teacher is to release the tension by explaining 
the situation and by establishing an attitude 
of confidence and sympathetic interest.” Under 
the second, competent oculists and aurists are 
suggested. Under the third point she says the 
“work is technical and involves motivation, 
explanation, and training up to the point of 
normal efficiency.” She warns that there is 
danger of overemphasis on the mechanics of 
reading, and gives a number of interesting 
and illuminating case studies. The Article con- 
cludes, “Experience with remedial reading in- 
dieates that drill without understanding is not 
only useless but harmful. The new habit must 
first be established by any method that the 
ingenuity of the teacher can invent. Devices 
may be used to illustrate technique if they 
show the pupil how to read, but they should 
not be used for drill until the child under- 
stands the technique of reading and is ready 
to improve his skill.” Finally we should note 
with very especial emphasis, “Reading disa- 
bility should be detected in the first grade by 
an informed and observant teacher and should 
have remedial treatment at once so that the 
handicap may not become permanent.” 


This same journal, under the title What 
Primer Shall I Use Next? reports a study 
made by Sydney Harring of Pennsylvania 
State College to try to discover the correct 
answer to this question. Fifteen primers were 
chosen and studied on the basis of vocabulary. 
Tables are given which show “the number of 
different words, the total word content, the 
average amount of repetition, and the average 
number of new words on a page in each of 
the fifteen books.” A few statisties are in- 
teresting to quote: “The total word content of 
the fifteen books is 77,004 but only 1,260 
different words occur. Of this number, 125 
words occur only once, and 538 words occur 
in only one of the books. In the fifteen books 
there are 124 words which occur only once. 
Perhaps the most surprising fact is that only 
thirty-four words are common to all the 
books.” The special value of the study is that 
it shows clearly which books are most nearly 
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related in vocabulary to each other and there- 
fore gives grounds for deciding the question 
the title asks, “What Primer Shall I Use 
Next?” 


School Music in its November-December 
issue has an article by Katherine Finkbeiner 
on Daleroze Eurythmics in Public School 
Music. This is a very enthusiastic presentation 
of the values of Eurythmies which she believes 
should be introduced into every school, at 
least into the primary grades. She says, 
“Eurythmics has unlimited possibilities and is 
a great potential influence upon the child: It 
is a musical training and not a physical train- 
ing as so many music supervisors think. It 
will develop the physical in a child and as a 
result of being able to coordinate he will no 
longer stumble over every object that lies in 
his path.” She speaks of the joy which comes 
to children through this type of activity, say- 
ing, “As a child’s physical embarrassment 
leaves him, and he acquires a sense of par- 
ticipation, he gains something that will-power 
creates into joy. This joy is elevated and will 
not be based on external circumstances. It 
will not be pleasure for the moment, for it 
has become a permanent condition of the be- 
ing.” She presents as fundamental to the 
actual process of education the great slogan 
of Daleroze—“I have experienced rather than 
I know.” 


The Journal of Educational Psychology for 
November prints a report on School Achieve- 
ment in Relation to Mental Age—A Compara- 
tive Study by Andrew W. Brown and Chris- 
tine Lind, Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago. The problem is stated as follows: 
“It is fairly well established that in the regu- 
lar public schools where the children are of 
average intelligence, the achievement of those 
with intelligence quotients below one hundred 
is, in general, above that which would be ex- 
pected of their mental age, while the achieve- 
ment of the children with intelligence quo- 
tients above one hundred is likely to be below 
their mental age and the further the intelli- 
gence quotient is above or below one hundred 
the greater the discrepancy between the men- 
tal age and achievement.” This study is made 
in an attempt to find out whether it is a gen- 
eral characteristic of all dull and bright chil- 
dren or if it is only in relation to groups where 
they happen to be. 
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The study was made of two groups—one 
from the Lincoln State School for the Feeble- 
minded and the other from the Glenwood 
Manual Training School. In the state school 


children are not admitted to the academic - 


classes unless they have an intelligence quo- 
tient above 50. The other school is a private 
school for dependent boys, with no selective 
factor other than dependency for admission. 
Reports of the procedure of the study are 
given in detail, and in discussion of the results 
the authors conclude, “it is evident that while 
the children with IQ’s from 70 to 79 in the 
retarded group are making achievement scores 
from 6 to 30 months below their mental age 
in the different subjects, the children of the 
same level of intelligence in the average group 
are making achievement scores from 2 to 16 
months above their mental age. From this it 
would appear that the relation of achievement 
to mental age depends not so much upon the 
level of intelligence but upon the position of 
that level in the group receiving instruction.” 
Unless there are other factors which this study 
does not disclose, it must raise serious ques- 
tions as to the groupings of dull, normal, and 
bright children which are practiced in many 
places. 


Objective Methods of Ranking Nursery 
School Children on Certain Aspects of Musical 
Capacity in the same journal reports a study 
by Thomas F. Vance and Medora B. Grand- 
prey made at the nursery school at Iowa 
State College. Records were obtained on the 
following points: “1. Responses to music in- 
troduced when the children were engaged in 
other spontaneous interests. 2. Responses to 
musie played during the regular music period 
when the children received some encourage- 
ment to take part in it. 3. Imitating the nurs- 
ery school teacher in singing an interval. 4. 
Beating time to graphophone music with the 
triangle. 5. General responses to music played 
on the graphophone. 6. Imitating the nursery 
school teacher in beating rhythmical patterns 
on the triangle. 7. Ratings on the basis of the 
musical aspect of the home environment.” The 
first three were group activities; in the last 
four the child was alone with the teacher for 
the experience. The experiment is deseribed 


fully and the following conclusion made 
“Taken as a whole the study may be used ag 


an illustration of the use of the nursery school 
as a teaching laboratory, as differentiated from 


a research laboratory, for securing data whieh 
may prove of scientific as well as of practical 
value.” 


Mental Hygiene, a quarterly publication, in 
its October issue prints an article by W. Line 
of the University of Toronto on Mental Hy- 
giene and Progressive Education which con- 
tains some very interesting observations. The 


article starts with a discussion of what prog. | 
ress in education really is—not mere change— 
not extension of facilities. To measure prog- 
ress we should ask “Is our fundamental 


philosophy becoming enriched? Are our prae- 
tices more in harmony with educational values 
ideally conceived?” Of intelligence we read, 
“The old argument—that since our teaching 
methods have frequently been suited to only 
50 per cent of the pupils in heterogeneous 
classes, because of the wide spread in ability, 
while for 25 per cent they have resulted in 
boredom, and for the lowest 25 per cent they 
have been merely mystifying, therefore we 
should adopt a more homogeneous eclassifica- 
tion of pupils—is really most dangerous. It 
advocates homogeneity as a condition condu- 
cive to a standardization method of presenta- 
tion—a method that will suit all, as if ‘intel- 
ligence’ were the only variable among children. 
Under the old system—the need for individual 
attention was obvious to every teacher.” Again 
a very interesting statement of the mental- 
hygienist’s educational credo is given—“For 
him, the cardinal condition influencing be- 
havior, and therefore the fundamental factor 
in directing the learning process, is the social 
environment. Education is, for him, a process 
whereby the child’s development is governed 
by personal attitudes—the attitudes of par- 
ents, classmates, teachers, toward the indi- 
vidual child’s behavior.” He “inclines toward 
a program of educational experiences of such 
a nature that, despite heterogeneity in the 
school group, each individual will be stimu- 
lated in a manner conducive to his own great- 
est development.” How to realize this may 
well be the objective of progressive education. 
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How Shall a Teacher of Young Children 
Learn to Carry on Physical Education? Every 
primary teacher finds herself confronted, sev- 
eral times each week, if not each day, with 
responsibilities for which she has not had 
much training. In fact, so myriad are the 
demands on the primary teacher’s abilities that 
she often feels that the years she spent in 
training have been all too few and all too 
quick in passing. Moreover, recommended 
methods of teaching special subjects change 
from time to time, as educational progress is 
made, so that a teacher feels she is no longer 
sure of the wisest ways of teaching those 
things which she once taught with assurance. 

Physical education is a subject which the 
grade teacher conducts herself in most ele- 
mentary schools, and especially in most pri- 
mary schools. This can be made one of the 
most important parts of the day’s program, or 
it ean, and does often, deteriorate into a brief 
mechanical drill. There are many considera- 
tions to be taken into account when one is 
carrying on physical education and the wisest 
procedures are often by no means clear. For 
example, is formally directed activity more 
valuable than spontaneous activity since the 
latter may not bring about systematic exer- 
cise? How much of the period should be 
given to games and how much to individual 
exercise? Should there be competition in the 
lower grades? 

An investigation has been published! of 
twenty-two state teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools to find out the content and require- 
ments of their courses in physical education. 
A summary of the results of this study and of 
the recommendations which it outlines may be 
helpful to the teacher in order to suggest to 


1Jameson, Emily D. Physical Education for the Prep- 
aration of General Elementary School Teachers: A 
Study of Content and Requirements of Courses of 
Physical Education Offered in Twenty-Two State 
Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Schools in 1926-27. 
New York City, Columbia University Teachers’ College 
Contributions to Education, No. 402, 1930. Pp. 7 + 
118. 


her some phases of her professional training 
which she may wish to take up on her own 
initiative or, if training is not available, some 
reading or thought. 

Among the more important findings of these 
twenty-two institutions is that in only four 
was there any differentiation of the course. 
work for the student teachers who were taking 
kindergarten-primary work and in all the 
others the teachers were required to scatter 
their training in order to fit themselves to 
teach any of the elementary grades. 

Another important finding was that far less 
than fifty per cent of the institutions included 
in the theoretical part of their courses for 
student teachers any discussion of such sub- 
jects as “the growth and development of chil- 
dren,” “the provision for the physical well- 
being of children,” and “classification of 
children for the most effective administration 
of physical education.” This seemed to the 
author “to indicate a general neglect of the 
principle that it is children who are to be 
taught, while subject matter is simply to be 
used as a means to an end.” 

There was found to be practice teaching of 
children’s classes in seventy-seven per cent of 
the institutions but only forty-one per cent 
provided this opportunity for all general ele- 
mentary student-teachers. Only thirty-six per 
cent provided for any kind of participation 
in children’s activity other than practice 
teaching. 

The author recommends certain procedures 
which are based on the need for considering 
the characteristics, psychology and interests 
of the children to be taught: (1) Differentia- 
tion of courses in at least one out of two 
years so that each student will be more thor- 
oughly prepared to teach three grades rather 
than to have a more scattered training which 
would prepare her to teach either six or nine 
grades. (2) Selection of individual athletic 
activities such as handball, to encourage a 
carry-over of activities into out-of-school time. 
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(3) Stress on natural activities such as nat- 
ural dancing and games at the expense of 
formal activities, as gymnastics and aesthetic 
dancing. (4) Direct application of game 
theory to specific games instead of having a 
considerable amount of general discussion. 
(5) Closer coérdination between physical edu- 
eation and other school subjects, such as folk- 
dancing with history and geography. (6) In- 
crease of discussion concerning the following 
subjects—(a) classification of children into 
homogeneous groups, (b) the growth and de- 
velopment of children, (¢) provision for phys- 
ical well-being of children, through attention 
to heart or other physical conditions, (d) the 
value and place of competition in education 
to safeguard youth in a time of inereasing 
interest in national Junior Olympic Games. 
(7) Increased opportunities for supervised ob- 
servation. 


What Does Nail-biting Signify?—Nursery and 
primary school teachers will be interested in the 
investigation just published by Miss Viets as 
An Inquiry into the Significance of Nail-bit- 
ing. This study? is a master’s thesis carried on 
by Miss Viets as a part of her training in 
psychiatric social work. 

The children studied numbered 150, of which 
75 were nail-biters, and 75 were a control 
group of children not known to be nail-biters. 
The exact age-range is not stated but most of 
the children were from six to fifteen years 
old. The nail-biting group was obtained by 
selecting at random 75 cases from the records 
of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile research, 
after excluding any who fell below an intelli- 


* ‘genee quotient of 85, who were colored, or who 


were referred to the Institute for any other 
reason than for being a behavior problem. 
The control was also chosen from among the 
elinie records, and were selected by pairing 
with each nail-biting case the one nearest to it 
in the files. 

Analysis was made of the two groups of 
children with reference to their age, sex, intel- 
ligence, physical condition, behavior problems, 
sexual activity, nervous habits, restlessness, 
interests, friends, personality type, school situ- 
ation, size of family, order of birth in family, 
type of home, parental characteristics, and at- 
titudes of parents and siblings. The data for 


*Viets, Louise E. An Inquiry into the Significance of 
Nail-Biting. Smith College Studies in Social work. 


Vol. II, Dee. 1931. Pp. 128-145. 


each of the two groups were compared. __ 
Among the results presented by these chil 
dren came out the following facts: 


1, Intelligence showed no relation to nai} 
biting. 

2. Physical condition was not significant ig 
the presence of nail-biting, but five of the 
nine cases in the nail-biting group for whom 
basal metabolism ratings were secured fel] 
more than ten points below the normal range, 

3. Nail-biting was not significantly asso. 
ciated with any one problem of behavior. How- 
ever the relatively high occurrence of tru. 
ancy, (50 children as contrasted with 37 in the 
control group), ‘‘may be thought of as one 
of the mechanisms of escape used by the 
child, for the environmental situation was diffi- 
eult in many cases.’’ 

4. Nail-biting and masturbation lacked the 
association popularly ascribed to them. 

5. The nail-biter was not essentially a 
*‘nervous’’ child nor unusually active or rest- 
less. 

6. More of the nail-biting group than of 
the control group were described as disliked 
by other children and having no friends. The 
author points out that this might help to cre- 
ate tension in the child. 

7. The main difference between the two 
groups was found in the situations leading to 
tension in the home. Definitely more children 
in the nail-biting group lived in broken homes 
or in foster homes, and the emotional atmos- 
phere within their homes was clearly more de- 
structive, being often marked by emotional in- 
stability, over-protection on the part of the 
parents, brother and sister jealousy, drunken- 
ness, and immorality. 

As an explanation of the fact that more of 
the nail-biters who were placed out were in 
foster homes, while more of the control group 
were placed in institutions, ‘‘the speculation 
may be made that less security is afforded by 
a foster home than by an institution, since 
the child often goes in with the feeling that 
this is to be a temporary probationary place- 
ment, whereas an institutional placement is 
regarded as more permanent.’’ 


The author concluded that her data do not 
support eny one theory as to the cause of 
nail-biting. She regards the habit as one 
which is conditioned, but which is indulged in 
because of three main satisfactions which it 
offers : 


a. Relief from tension; ‘‘ whatever is the 
predisposing element or combination of ele- 
ments in this situation of tension—hostility 











chil. 
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on the part of other individuals or the social 
group, neglect in the emotional sphere, nag- 
ging, or inconsistent discipline—nail-biting 
probably offers a certain relief.’’ 

b. ‘‘Nail-biting may afford some satisfac- 
tion to the relentless ego-drive which, in these 
children, is constantly met with frustration. 
As a compensation for inferiority, as an at- 
tention-getting mechanism, or as a negativistic 
response to an imposed domination, nail-biting 
offers the ego a propulsion upward.’’ 

ce. The oral-erotic gratification which the 
habit gives; which would appeal to the neg- 
lected child, buffeted about at home, and dis- 
liked by other children. , 


It is likely, Miss Viets concludes, that nail- 
biting is a resultant of many factors, offering 
satisfactions leading the child to unconsciously 
adopt the habit. 


When Can We Rely on the Intelligence 
Test Score of A Young Child?—Teachers as 
well as parents have long been hesitant to ac- 
cept as final the intelligence test score of a 
very young child, when the child is shy. They 
have felt that to give a score of failing when 
the child, because of his shyness, has been non- 
cooperative is unfair to his real ability. 

On the other hand, often psychologists have 
criticised parents and teachers for not being 
willing to accept plain facts, and have pointed 
out that since each child has equal oppor- 
tunity to cooperate or refuse to cooperate on 
the tests, it is perfectly fair to accept his 
achievement as a true index of his ability. In 
fact they have sometimes aceused parents and 
teachers of being a little sentimental about 
the children they are interested in. 

Not until recently has careful inquiry been 
made into this problem of the effect of the 
child’s attitude on the results of the test. One 
of the first of such studies is that of Dr. Rust, 
entitled: The Effect of Resistance on the Intel- 
ligence Test Scores of Young Children. 

In this investigation Dr. Rust tested 50 boys 
and 50 girls ranging in age from 34.5 to 37.5 
months, whose intelligence quotients ranged 
from 100 to 175 with a mean of 132.86 as 
measured by the Kuhlmann revision of the 
Binet-Simon Seale. With the exception of five 
of the children who had attended nursery 


SRust, Metta Maund. The Effect of Resistance on In- 
telligence Test Scores of Young Children. New York: 
Columbia University Teachers’ College Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Child Development Monograph No. 6, 1931. 
Pp. xi + 80 
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school for only a few weeks, none had been in 
attendance in a nursery school at the time 
they were tested. The children were obtained 
for testing through the cooperation of par- 
ents connecte1 with Nursery Schools, who were 
interested and willing. After the children were 
selected it was found, through classification of 
the occupations of their parents, that 65 per 
eent of the fathers were classified in the Pro- 
fessional group, and 29 per cent in the Man- 
agerial group; while of the mothers 61 per 
cent were employed and that 46 per cent of 
them are in the professional_group. 

The children were given the Kuhlmann re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon Scale and the Mer- 
rill-Palmer Scale. About half the scale was 
given on the first day and half on the second 
day. The experiment was limited to one test 
period a day on each of four successive days. 
Refused tests were presented twice during the 
initial period and three times during each of 
the periods following, if they were not ac- 
cepted sooner. 

The aim of the study was to find out: 


1. To what degree does resistance, as mea- 
sured by the tests refused, influence intel- 
ligenee test scores of three-year-old chil- 
dren. 

2. How, and to what extent, can such resist- 
ance be overcome? 

3 What are the relations of resistance to 
mental age, intelligence quotient, and the 
difficulty of the test? 

4. What tests are most often refused? 


Among the main results of the investigation 
the following results are of interest to teach- 
ers particularly: 


1. Of the 100 children studied, 25 accepted 
every test of the Kuhlmann-Binet Seale when 
it was first given, while at the end of the 
experiment (that is, after the children had had 
three or four periods with the examiner) only 
four remained resistant. On the Merrill- 
Palmer Scale 32 accepted every test item of 
the seale when it was first given, and at the 
end only one remained resistant. 

2. 58 per cent of the Kuhlmann tests which 
were refused at the beginning were later ac- 
cepted and passed by the children, and 78 per 
cent of the Merrill-Palmer tests, initially re- 
fused, were passed. 
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3. 96 children accepted every test by the 
end of the fourth day, but of these 25 children 
showed from 15 to 35 points of increase in 
intelligence quotient from the first to the final 
presentation of the Kuhlmann-Binet tests. 
Five children showed a similar increase in in- 
telligence quotient points on the Merrill-Pal- 
mer Seale when their scores were not correct- 
ed for refusals. When a device which corrects 
for refusals was applied, not a child in the 
group studied showed a gain of as much as 15 
intelligence quotient points from the first to 
the last presentation of the Merrill-Palmer 
Seale. 

4. The average intelligence quotient of the 
non-resistant children was considerably higher 
than that of the resistant children. 

5. There was a slight but consistent tendency 
for the children to refuse more frequently the 
harder tests, that is, those tests above the level 
of their mental age. 

6. The children were consistently less re- 
sistant to the Merrill-Palmer tests than to the 
tests of the Kuhlmann-Binet Scale, as mea- 
sured by the total number of initial and later 
refusals of the separate tests, - resistance 
scores for the separate tests, resistance scores 
for the individual children, the number of 
children initially refusing and ‘finally accept- 
ing every test. 

7. Initial resistance and later resistance were 
found not to be the same and should not be 
treated in the same way. 

8. In general the tests most frequently re- 
fused were those which involved a verbal re- 
sponse only without the use of materials of any 
kind, particularly the mere repetition of num- 
bers and sentences. 

9. There were found in this study no con- 
sistent sex differences. 

10. “The results obtained clearly show the 
advantage of the device used by Stutsman (in 
the Merrill-Palmer test) in correcting for re- 
fusals.” This device is to count as successes 
all the refused or omitted tests below the level 
of the child’s attainment on the whole seale and 
to count as failures all oceurring above this 
level. 


Dr. Rust believes that her study implies that 
refused tests are not the same as failures and 
should not be treated as such. She also be- 


lieves that a modification of Stutsman’s device 
experimentally determined to correct for re- 
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fusals of certain tests or scales could be well 


applied to all tests for young children, and 


that a statement of standardised procedure | 
would be helpful, when including the maximum 
number of times directions for each test may 
be repeated when refusals are met. 


noticeable tendency for resistant children to be 
more cooperative on the second day. The 


author further suggests that her data point 


definitely to the importance of evaluating test 


material from the standpoint of its intrinsie 


interest to the child. 

From this study teachers may get some clue 
as to the significance of non-cooperative be- 
havior on the part of the shy child or, in facet, 
on the part of most children when they first 
meet a stranger. It is quite possible that 
teachers could do more to help psychologists 
get into some rapport with the children within 
the play group before the examination period 
which is to come later, and they also may 
by various means help the children, while 
they are still in their familiar surroundings, 
feel a confident and anticipatory attitude to- 
ward the psychological examiner. 


How Do Young Children Develop In Men- 
tal Health?—The Iowa Child Welfare has pub- 
lished an investigation* the purposes of which 
have been: 


1. To find out the extent and manner where- 
in young children show individual differences 
in those modes of behavior which are essential 
to their mental health. 

2. To measure some of the environmental 
factors which influence their personality. 

3. To evaluate those factors in terms of their 
effect upon personality development. 


The study was centered chiefly upon the five 
aspects of behavior included under initiative, 
perseverance, creative ability, self-reliance and 
friendliness. 

The main group of children studied were two 
and three years old, and were in attendance 
in a half-day nursery school. The study eon- 
tinued for the length of a school year. 


‘Moore, Elizabeth Skelding (Elizabeth Moore Man- 
well), Some Factors in the Mental Health of Young 
Children: A Study in Purposeful Activity. Iowa City, 
Univ. of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1931. 


She also 
states that the study points out the advantage 
in overcoming resistance of having two test 
periods on different days since there was g_ 
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Five methods of study were used: controlled 
experiments, a rating scale, a daily checking 
chart of teacher-child relationships, repeated 
observation of the behavior of the child while 
at play in a preschool group, and home visits 
over a consecutive period of 48 hours. The 
method of most interest to teachers is perhaps 
the daily checking chart of teacher-child re- 
lationships, a chart wherein the teachers by 
the double-entry method checked their exact 
responses on each occasion when the child 
sought their help. In this way a record was 
kept for twenty-two weeks of each teacher’s 
contact with each child each day. 

The main results of the study were: 


(1) Children as young as two and three 
years of age were found to have already estab- 
lished very different patterns of behavior; 
many of these children were assertive to the 
disregard of the rights of others; others were 
most submissive; some exerted effort to obtain 
their purposes, while others exerted very little. 
For example, in one of the experiments where 
the child was asked to unscrew a glass box to 
get at the toys inside, the time varied from no 
seconds to 57 minutes. There was the child 
who said, “I can’t ope it, I can’t ..... I’m 
not a big enough girl,” and, at the other ex- 
treme, the boy who set vigorously to work, 
saying, “No, I just keep goin’,” when the 
examiner suggested that he stop. It was also 
found that there was a tendency for some 
children to be more extreme than others in 
many kinds of behavior, and for those who 
had difficulty in one field of mental health to 
have difficulty in another. 

(2) There were found to be many differ- 
ences reacting on the individual children. In 
the measurement of the home influences there 
were demonstrated wide differences even in a 
group where the social and economic level 
was fairly similar. When the teacher’s ac- 
tivities in connection with each child were 
analysed they were found to be very different 
for different individuals. When the item was 
listed on which each child had the greatest 
number of contacts with the teacher and this 
was compared with the highest frequency item 
for each of the other children in the group it 
was found that the items were different for 
almost every child. The data would therefore 
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indicate that the nursery school environment 
is a complex of interacting influences and yet 
having a cumulative effect. When the mate- 
rials on which each child spent the longest 
period of his time were analysed, it was 
found that the three play materials chosen for 
the longest period were different for each 
child 


(3) It was found that the majority of the 
children made gains in habits of mental 
health in those aspects in which each had the 
most difficulty, which would indicate that 
while one could not attribute their improve- 
ment to the nursery school environment, one 
can at least say that the improvement came 
while they were in this environment. In ana- 
lysing this environment we find that the 
method used most frequently by the teachers 
was that of giving attentive interest to the 
child when he came to her. It was also found 
that when an analysis was made of the teach- 
ers’ methods by far the largest share of them 
could be classified under such major headings 
as “creating opportunities,” “showing friend- 
liness,” “giving contagious example,” “inform- 
ing,” “building healthy attitudes,” and that 
very few could be described by the negative 
heading of “rebuilding attitudes.” Analysis 
of these data of teacher-child relationships 
showed in many cases a shift in emphasis of 
the teachers’ methods from one semester to 
another, especially with certain children. One 
point of interest to note is there was a nega- 
tive correlation of —.98 between the number 
of times the childrer. sought the companion- 
ship of other children. and the frequency with 
which the teacher and the child had contact. 
This might indicate that a child who does not 
find his satisfactions with other children is 
likely to crave the attention of adults. 


The data revealed no relationship between 
the economie adequacy of the home and the 
child’s stability in school. There was, how- 
ever, a low but significant correlation for a 
child whose home atmosphere was rated as 
“cheerfully matter-of-fact” to be more in- 
clined to exert effort in the face of continued 
difficulty at school. There was a slight posi- 
tive tendency for the children who had pro- 
vision for a wholesome play-life at home to 
have self-assertion at school. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 
the 


of 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
FEBRUARY 18, 19, 20, 1932 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Plans for the Twelfth Annual Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association include a 
notable list of speakers with topics bearing on 
the important relation of education to the chang- 
ing social order. In addition there will be a 
series of Group Discussions under competent lead- 
ers covering a wide range of practical subjects. 
Exhibits of children’s work and materials helpful 

in teaching will feature the convention. 
Reduced railroad rates will be offered to mem- 
bers of the Association and their families. No 
admission fees will be charged to members. Join 
the Association, benefits of reduced 


you to a year 
subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
and all the services of the Association. 

For hotel patina ge write direct to Mr. 

illiam H. Parker, Managing Director of the 
Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md., headquarters for 
the Conference. 

Make hotel reservations now. Join the Asso- 
ciation and notify us of your intention to attend. 
Urge your friends to go. Send for copies of the 
yp oon ip program 

nnual_ membership in the © esas is $3.00. 


Two years’ membership—$5. 
is: EDUCATION ROURGIATION 
JACKSON PLAC 
WASHINGTON. yt 








WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE SERIES 


PARENT EDUCATION 


This report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Training of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection presents a survey of the move- 
ment in recent years toward formal 
parent education. In the last decade 
the project of parental guidance has 
attracted the attention of educators, so- 
cial workers, and parents themselves. 
This book outlines the prevailing needs 
and problems of parents, and discusses 
the purpose, present status, and probable 
future of the current movement for the 
dissemination of organized educational 
material. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY 
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Publishers of the New Century Dictionary 
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Do you want 
unity, vitality, 
and substance in 
your curriculum? 
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Studies In Environment: 
Edited by Dr. Beryl Parker q 


OU will find WHY and HOW 

to conduct excursions into the 
world outside your classroom. 

Every alert teacher will want this 
pamphlet. 


Published by: 


Association for Childhood Education — 
1201 SIXTEENTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. — 


Price to Non Members, 50c. 


Free to contributing members and presidents of | 
A. C. E. branches. 





For Home Economics reading that is 


Authoritative 
Professional 
Alert 
Attractive 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


AUTHORITATIVE 
Official organ of the American Home Eco- 
nomies Association. 

PROFESSIONAL 
Deals with the application of modern natural 
and social science to healthful nutrition, 
suitable clothing, proper housing, wise use 
of income, efficient home management, child 
care and parental education, and family 
relationships. 

ALERT 
New books reviewed and noted. 
Current magazine articles abstracted. 
News of local, national, and international 
interest. 

ATTRACTIVE 
Typography, good; content, stimulating; 
arrangement, satisfying; appearance, artis’ c. 


Send for free sample copy or send $3.00 
for one year (12 issues), $5.00 for two 
years, to 
101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Md. 
mentioning Childhood Education in your ordet. 
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